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A TEXT-BOOK OF METAPSYCHICS * 
REVIEW AND CRITIQUE BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


The object of Professor Richet in writing his great work 
Traité de Métapsychique, is to introduce Psvchical Research as 
a serious scientific study into the Universities, and to get it 
recognised as the beginnings of a real science. 

He considers that the stages through which the subject has 
already passed are: 

1. The Mythical; up to Mesmer (1778). 
2. The “ Magnetic”; from Mesmer to the Fox sisters 
(1847). 
3. The Spiritist; from the Fox sisters to William 
Crookes (1847-1872). 
4. The Scientific; which begins with William Crookes 
(1872). 
and he expresses a hope that this book will help to inaugurate a 
fifth period, which he calls “ The Classic,” being that of scientific 
recognition. 

But he realises and sympathises with the great difficulty which 
men of science feel on encountering facts of a different order from 
any to which they are accustomed. The forces with which the 


* Traité de Métapsuchique, par Charles Richet, Professor 4 ]’Université 
de Paris, Membre de |'Institut. Ded'é & la mémoire de mes illustres amis 
et maitres, Sir William Crookes et Frederic Myers, qui, aussi grands par le 
courage que par la pensée, ont tracé les premiers linéaments de cette science. 
Omnia jam fient fieri que posse negabam. (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1922. 
Pp. ii+816.) 
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investigation deals are intelligent forces. All other forces as yet 
studied by men of science are blind forces devoid of self-conscious- 
ness and caprice; in other words, without personality or will. 
Whereas intellectuality, will, and intention,—which may not be 
human but which resemble human will and intention,—are char- 
acteristic of metapsychic phenomena. Such phenomena seem due 
to unknown but intelligent forces, including among these unknown 
intelligences the astonishing intellectual phenomena of our own 
sub-consciousness. 

H-nce he is not surprised at the hostile reception and incre- 
dulity which the facts encounter at present. But he adduces in- 
stances of other phenomena, now well known and commonplace, 
which half a century ago would have been regarded as wildly 
incredible. For instance, these four, which in 1875 could not 
possibly have been foreseen: 

1. <A voice speaking in Paris is heard in Rome. 

2. The germs of disease can be bottled and cultivated 
in a cupboard. 

3. The bones of a living person can be photographed. 

4. Guns can be taken through the air at 180 miles an 
hour. 

Professor Richet is critical in his language. He will permit 
us to say that some facts are usual and some unusual. But he 
objects to our making two classes, facts that are understood and 
facts that are not understood. For he claims that we really 
understand nothing of the truths of science, whether great or 
small. We live among mysteries, which do not astonish us only 
because we are used to them. 

The facts of metapsychics are neither more nor less mys- 
terious than the phenomena of electricity, of fertilisation, 
and of heat. They are not so usual; that is the whole 
difference. But it would be absurd to decline to study them 
because they are unusual. (page 10.) 

In estimating the value of this book we must remember its 
object. This object will hardly be plain to English readers who 
occupy themselves with the translation so usefully prepared by 
Mr. Stanley de Brath. For its title, Thirty Years of Psychical 
Research, does not convey the impression of a Treatise on Meta-~ 
psychics. It suggests rather a summary or survey of thirty years 
of personal experience and investigation. I can imagine someone 
saying,— Well, after all, that is what the book is, except that 
the author ovotes not only his own observations but the observa- 
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tions and experiments of many others, so far as they have been 
made accessible in one of the Romance languages.” If this were 
the plan, it might be supposed that when experiences are cited 
they would be given in full, with all the precautions and details, 
like a description of some new experiment in a scientific Journal ; 
so as to enable a student to put himself in a judicial position, 
and detect, if he can, flaws of observation and possibilities 
of error. 

But that is not the line taken by a text-book, or by any other 
summary treatise. Nor is it consistent with Professor Richet’s 
plan. It would be altogether too burdensome and bulky to try 
and cover the ground in that manner. A comprehensive treatise 
can only give a general summary of the methods and results, with 
references to the original sources, where the student must look 
up the details of any particular point he thinks worthy of close 
attention, in the Proceedings of scientific societies or other con- 
temporary publications. Full details are never given in a text- 
book. And in many text-books no reference to the original source 
is given. Incidents are copied from other writers, or taken on 
second-hand authority from some other expositor. 

Hence in judging the information given in the T'raité de 
Métapsychique, we must not judge it exactly from the S. P. R. 
point of view. If we do, we shall be able to point out lacunae, 
and even a certain amount of casualness in the narration, which 
can only be corrected by supplementary study of the original 
record whence the facts summarised in the text-book are drawn. 

It is familiar to students of science that the original record 
of any experiment or discovery is usually more interesting and 
illuminating, when the paper written by the original discoverer 
is referred to, than the comparatively brief summary in a text- 
book can possibly be. Such summaries are of great value to 
students, who could not otherwise be expected to cover the ground 
or to know what to look for. To a certain extent they may be 
accepted as representing the impression made upon the mind of 
the writer of the text-book; and they may in many cases be ac- 
cepted on his authority, unless there is some special reason for 
doubting them. For the purpose of passing examinations, and 
getting a ground-work of knowledge, the text-book alone may be 
sufficient. But for anything like serious study, by a senior 
student, of some special phenomenon which attracts his attention, 
references to the original sources are indispensable. Otherwise 
a number of illuminating details may be missed, and facts may 
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either be accepted too readily, or, on the other hand, rejected too 
readily ; whereas a fuller study of the whole circumstances would 
; supply many missing details, and contribute to a fuller and 
' better understanding. 

Especially is this necessary when dealing with facts to which 
we have not a theoretical clue, and which in their own nature 
seem more or less incredible. In all such cases no amount of 
reading would or ought to justify a feeling of complete confi- 
dence; nothing can replace first-hand experience. One object of 
a text-book is to encourage the student to make experiments for 

| himself, to open his mind to the possibilities of discovery, and to 
ralue the critical care and precautions which have been and must 
be taken to avoid deception. 

Professor Richet maintains that he is careful to confine him- 
self to a summary and description of the facts of observation and 
to leave theories to the future. He objects to mixing up hypoth- 
eses concerning the real nature of the phenomena at the present 
stage. The facts as conceived by many people seem to have a 
distinct bearing on human destiny; and an attempt has been made 
to build a great theoretical structure upon them. 
| But all this is entirely foreign to Professor Richet’s object. 
He says in his Preface that he has “ endeavoured to write on 

science, not on dreams.” He has therefore confined himself, or 
tried to confine himself, to a statement of facts and a discussion 
of their actuality, scarcely mentioning theories; for all theories 
as yet proposed to account for metapsychic facts appear to him 
terribly frail. No doubt some day a tenable theory will be for- 
mulated; but the time is not yet, for the facts themselves are in 
dispute. Scientific men have hitherto often rejected them without 
examination. Nevertheless in his view the facts are numerous, 
authentic, and startling; and he does not see how any unbiassed 
man of science could dare to cast doubt upon them all if he 
consented to look into them. 

The three fundamental phenomena of the new science he sums 
up under three heads: 

1. Cryptesthesia (which covers Clairvoyance and Telep- 
athy and Premonitions). 
2. Telekinesis (or movements of inert matter withoul 
apparent contact or known forces). 

3. Ectoplasm (or what are commonly called materiali 
sation phenomena: appearances of clothes, veils and living 
bodies ). 
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These he says, make up the whole of Metapsychics. “To admit 
them is to admit a great deal. To go further is to go beyond 
the present bounds of Science.” He claims however that these 
three strange phenomena will have to be admitted, whatever may 
be the explanation at which we ultimately arrive; “ although 
Science, severe and inexorable Science, has hitherto refused to 
contemplate them.” 

It has long been recognised that the main branches of the 
whole subject are two, the more purely psychical variety and 
the more especially physical variety. The two are probably con- 
nected, but the connection is not always manifest. 

Professor Richet divides his book accordingly, and calls the 
two branches: 

1. Subjective Metapsychics, including Lucidity of 
various kinds, Monitions, and Previsions; and 

2. Objective Metapsychics, including physical move- 
ments exceptionally caused, Levitations, and Materiali- 
sations. 

The subjective portion occupies some 500 pages; the objec- 
tive portion, in which he has admitted Hauntings, occupies about 
300; while the concluding chapter of the book is a general dis- 
cussion of the phenomena, with prejudice shown in favour of 
normal and material interpretation in terms of human faculty, 
and with hostile criticism of the rather facile other hypotheses 
which by different workers have been made. 

The treatment, or implied doctrine throughout, is quite 
appropriate to the attitude of mind natural to an eminent Physi- 
ologist, accustomed to deal with bodily mechanisms, and not ready 
to admit any kind of supernormal causes beyond unexpected and 
puzzling extensions of human powers. 

The facts of clairvoyance and of Lucidity generally, or what 
he recognises as the unexplained human faculties which he sums 
up as Cryptesthesia, prove, he claims, that in human subcon- 
sciousness there are unexpected reserves of intelligence and far- 
reaching perceptions, not explicable by the recognised organs of 
sense and transcending the recognised boundaries of both space 
and time. ‘The facts of Telekinesis and Materialisation tend to 
show that the human organism can exert force beyond its recog- 
nised periphery, and that temporary emanations from that or- 
ganism can not only exert force on distant objects, but can also 
mould themselves into strange simulacra, which for a time can 
be seen, felt, and photographed, and which intimate, in an extraor- 
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dinary manner, portions of the normal body whence they arose. 
These ectoplasmic formations are the most incredible of all, and 
must have seemed bizarre and almost repellent to any Biologist. 
Nevertheless Professor Richet, in spite of his recognition of 
their amazing and outrageous character, finds himself able to 
vouch for them as unexplained and apparently inexplicable 
realities. 

All ideas about the Soul and Survival are foreign to his con- 
ceptions. He remains a Materialist, satisfied with expressing the 
facts in terms of their material substratum, and able to dispense 
with any speculation as to their psychic and spiritual nature. 
Everything is attributed to unconscious and hitherto unrecog- 
nised latent powers in the human organism. If information is 
obtained about things occurring at a distance,—the fact is attrib- 
uted to the lucidity or cryptesthesia of the unconscious part of 
the medium, not to the conveyance of information by some other 
intelligence. And when communications are received, apparently 
from some deceased person, about things which he alone might be 
supposed to know,—that also is attributed to the same kind oi 
cryptesthesia, called forth and directed by means unknown to us, 
so as to operate unconsciously on the bodily mechanism. And in 
such cases the impression produced, on the medium and on those 
present, is liable to take the form of a dramatic semblance or 
impersonation, so striking as to lead them to imagine that the 
deceased person is in reality exercising some influence; it appears 
that he is acting as if he still retained consciousness and memory, 
and as if he utilised the medium’s mechanism, and worked it as 
he used to work his own, so as by its aid to be enabled to 
communicate. 

Whereas, on Professor Richet’s view, or at least on what he 
considers for the present to be the only scientific view, such de- 
ceased persons, having lost their brain and bodily mechanism, 
have ceased to be, and are obviously incapable of doing anything 
whatever, let alone still possessing the power of giving any infor- 
mation or showing signs of intelligence, even though the intelli- 
gence shown is such as otherwise might naturally be attributed 
to them; to suppose that deceased people are able to communi- 
cate, or even that they are still in any state of existence, is to 
him a hypothesis, a speculation, at present not scientifically justi- 
fied. We must be satisfied to record the facts, and leave the 
interpretation to the future. Though it must be admitted that 
a strong prejudice against the usually adopted explanation may 
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lead a critic, even one who tries to be scrupulously fair, into dis- 
counting and occasionally misrepresenting some of the facts which 
he is trying to record. He may, for instance, be tempted to bring 
an accusation of triviality and improbability to bear on cases 
which, to a less prejudiced mind, would emancipate themselves 
readily from any such accusation. 

So far I have attempted to give some indication of the nature 
and scope of the book, which undoubtedly is a very important 
publication, and is bound to have a considerable influence on the 
future development of the subject. It may now be well to add a 
few points of general criticism. 

And first on certain small matters of nomenclature. Professor 
Richet’s object in his nomenclature is to avoid anything in the 
nature of hypothesis. But the term “ Cryptesthesia,” which he 
prefers to Lucidity or Clairvoyance and Telepathy, does seem 
unintentionally to convey the hypothesis that the information 
obtained is got by an extension of the powers, or by an enhanced 
sensibility, of the organs of sense; being allied to the words Tel- 
esthesia and Hyperesthesia, which are intended to convey that 
implication. Something of that sort may be true, but it is un- 
wise to assume it. A term which seems to assume it may become 
a troublesome trap. Nevertheless an assumption of that kind 
does seem acceptable to Professor Richet, for says he: 

“. .. 1 prefer to imagine an amazing retinal vision of 
written words (he means in a sealed box or at a great dis- 
tance) than a reading of my brain wherein nothing is 
written, but in which there are so many impressions, memo- 
ries, and exceedingly complex and evanescent combinations 
that are really ultra-microscopic modifications of cellular 
protoplasm, and have no relation, apart from my own con- 
sciousness, to the sound or to the phonetic sign of a name. 
To say “telepathy ” explains nothing. Cerebral vibration, 
conscious or unconscious, is a profound mystery, much more 
mysterious than a signature, which is a positive, real, and 
tangible thing, and would be visible to sight if sufficiently 
penetrating; whereas the reading of a thought cannot be ex- 
plained by any intensification of any of our senses.” (French 
Edition, p. 76, English Edition, p. 66.) 

After some illustrations he goes on: 

“Some go even further. As there are facts known to 
no living person, but known to B., now dead, this can still 
be explained by telepathy—it is still by telepathy that the 
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thought of B., deceased, has been transmitted to the al 
percipient. I 
“These wire-drawn explanations amply show that we si 
know absolutely nothing of the means whereby cryptesthetic H 


cognitions reach the mind... 


. * IT think it best to keep within the limits of rigid science, li 
and to say—aAt certain times the mind can take cognizanc tl 
of realities which neither our senses, our insight, nor ow P 
reasoning, permit of our knowing. This is not an explana- te 
tion, but it leaves the door open to any future explanation. s| 
Human thought is one among the realities thus made known, k 


but this is not a necessary condition; the reality alone is 
sufficient, without its having passed through a human mind. v 





' “ Let us go no further, and in presence of these unusual! I 
facts let us be content to say that our mental mechanism. 1 
even more complex than it seems, has means of cognizance C 


) that escape analysis and are even beyond surmise. This dis- 
| penses with all hypothesis ; * it does not imply that cryptes 
. thetic knowledge arises from transmitted vibrations of human 

thought ; it merely states a fact, and it is more scientific to 
enunciate a fact without comment than to enmesh one’s 
self in theories, such as telepathy, which are entirely 
unproven. 

** Telepathy ’ implies a hypothesis: ‘ cryptesthesia ” has 
the great merit that it does not. If A. sees his dying friend 
B. at the moment of death it is a hypothesis to say that the 
thought of B. has been transmitted to A. But it is no hy- 
pothesis to say that A. has some special sensibility that 
makes him aware of the death of B. 












“ Therefore, when in this book telepathy is spoken of, as 
it often will be, it must be understood as a particular form 
of lucidity, and not as a distinct phenomenon. Both are 
equally mysterious.” 

The last thing I want to do in a review is to argue the matter 
with the author. My object is rather to present his case. But 
when it comes to theorising or speculating—which is inevitable 
however much one tries to refrain from it,—the idea of attribut- 
ing a sort of omniscience to the unconscious self of the medium 


strikes me as so far fetched and intrinsically absurd that I may be 





*T interrupt here to say that the word “ mechanism ” in this connection is 
full of hypothesis; and so is the word “ sensibility ” further down. 
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allowed to indicate briefly the argument on the other side, which 
I will do by paraphrasing some words of Mr. J. Arthur Hill, 
since they summarise the position in a clear and crisp manner. 
He writes to me in a letter something like this: 

To yield preference to the hypothesis that Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
liminal somehow has access to the memories of, say G. P., rather 
than to the hypothesis of the continued existence of G. P., ap: 
pears illogical. The assumption of quasi-omniscience, or access 
to a cosmic reservoir of information and personal memories, is a 
step further from fact than is the idea of personal survival. We 
know at least that G. P. did exist, so there is nothing absurd in 
the supposition that he may still exist, if the facts point that 
way; whereas nothing has ever suggested the possession by a 
human being of any kind of omniscience. Moreover, even if the 
idea of indefinite extension of cryptesthesia or latent sensibility 
could be rationally entertained, there would still be the searching 
question to answer ;—“‘ From among the mass of material thus 
open, who selects the appropriate details ” ? 

I (O. J. L.) put this question to Richet briefly and forcibly, 
“Who selects?” Quis deligit? 

It is permissible to add that the fact of telepathy or trans- 
mission of ideas between living persons, without perceptible use 
of the organs of sense, makes it easier to accept the possibility of 
telepathic communion with a discarnate mind. The term “ dis- 
carnate mind,” or mind dissociated from matter, no doubt to 
Richet sounds absurd. But probably a Physicist is more accus- 
tomed to non-sensible and immaterial conditions than is a Physi- 
ologist. A Physiologist is bound to search for mechanical and 
molecular processes in the complex organisms he studies ; and very 
admirable and successful has been his search. But a Physicist 
has had to learn, among ather things, that in the ether of space 
there are no molecules, no Chemistry, and perhaps no ordinary 
Mechanics. He is not unaccustomed to encounter a thing suit 
generis, with properties of its own, distinct from the properties 
of the atomic and molecular aggregates with which our animal- 
derived sense organs have made us obtrusively familiar. Pro- 
fessor Richet would probably agree that to state a fact in terms 
of matter is after all no full and ultimate and final elucidation. 
Mystery remains even when such a statement can be made. So 
why lay undue and exclusive stress on what is after all an inter- 
mediate stage of exposition? 


Richet is quite within his rights in feeling any form of spirit- 
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istic hypothesis highly improbable. But he must not suppose 
that either in his mind or in his book he is refraining from theo- 
rising. Witness such passages as these: 

Everything seems to prove that the intelligence is a func- 
tion of the brain, that it depends on the integrity of the 
cerebral mechanism, and on the volume and quality of the 
blood that irrigates it. 

It is possible, it is even probable, that there may exist 
in nature other intelligences under other conditions than the 
physical conditions of terrestrial life; but they would no 
longer be human intelligences . . . They would not belong 
to humanity; since the mind, whether human or animal, can 
possess the human psychological characteristics of conscious- 
ness, memory, sensibility, reason, and will, only if the brain 
exists. Thousands and thousands of experiments establish 
so close a relation between the brain as organ and intelli- 
gence as function, that it is as impossible to admit the per- 
sistence of the function (mind) without the organ (brain) 
as the renal secretion without the kidney. (French Edition 
p. 770, English Edition p. 607.) 

This being his view—or at all events his present view,—it is 
not surprising that he finds a difficulty about telepathy. If 
telepathy means direct reading and interpreting the molecular 
configuration in another person’s brain, by whatever penetrating 
insight such molecules can be perceived—such reading is I admit 
frankly incredible. No wonder he prefers to take refuge in a 
vague agnosticism rather than admit the likelihood of any such 
forced and elaborate and gratuitous hypothesis. But his readers 
are probably aware that other serious students have held other 
notions, and that his alternative is not the only one. Some 
approximation to one of the normal methods of conveying human 
thought is altogether more likely. The point largely turns upon 
the question whether mind ever acts on mind directly without the 
customary modes of bodily and sensory signalling, and without 
the unlikely and unsupported hypothesis of brain acting on brain. 
To try to gain an idea direct from another person’s brain would 
be like trying to get an idea of music by witnessing from outside 
a hall some X-ray shadows of the movement of the orchestra. 
A microscopic examination of a photographic record on a wax 
cylinder would be more enlightening if such record were made 
and were available. And this is probably the analogy on which 
sundry persons have speculated, but its basis is very insecure 
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when applied to the interpretation of molecular configurations ; 
which, after all, are inaccessible. 

The fact is, that in spite of Professor Richet’s instinct not 
to theorise but merely to state facts, he cannot help theorising 
at times; and in my view no one can. Facts strung on no thread 
of hypothesis are random and intractable things. Some hypoth- 
esis at the back of one’s mind is necessary: to abstain from it is 
impossible, however lightly and tentatively it be held. But Richet 
is naturally so impressed, through a life-long occupation with 
Physiology, with the material and cervical aspect of orthodox 
psychic phenomena in general, that he does not feel as if he were 
theorising in the least when he assumes that throughout every 
mental action, in origin, in transmission, and in reproduction, 
there must be a physical concomitant at every stage. Take 
Telepathy for instance :—admittedly there is a physical concomi- 
tant on the part of the percipient, whose muscles must be put 
into action somehow, presumably through his brain-nerve mechan- 
ism as usual, in order to display any result; but it is a pure 
assumption to suppose that that brain is stimulated mechanically 
or physically by some other organism. Or, to put it more con- 
cretely, brain processes are presumably of a chemical order, and 
it is a hypothesis to assume that there is anything in the nature 
of vibration between one brain and another when telepathy or any 
other transmission of thought occurs between two people. What- 
ever may turn out to be the truth about such a matter, to state 
with our present dearth of knowledge that there must be such a 
vibration is merely dogma. So that when Richet says that a 
telepathic impression must be due to some unknown vibration, 
he is theorising. 

He seems rather enamoured of the word “ vibrations ” ; spelled 
the same in French as in English, and I suppose meaning 
the same. Of Hallucination, for instance, he says on page 
708: 

. in order to produce a veridical hallucination there 
must be some kind of exterior cause or molecular vibration 
that starts the cryptesthetic emotion ; 

though he admits that these “ vibrations ” do not resemble ordi- 
nary mechanical molecular vibrations. 

He further says that in the case of collective hallucinations, 
when several persons simultaneously see the same apparition, it 
is impossible to deny the objectivity. One can hardly suppose, 
he says, that these images which many people see have no objec- 
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tivity,—are not mechanically objective. But other views have 
been held and discussed by Myers and Gurney. 

So that the only theorising he really seems to object to 
strongly is the variety which is connected with spiritistic hypoth- 
eses. It may not have occurred to him that any theory is implied 
in ordinary materialistic views ; to him they seem axiomatic. But 
confidently to assume their necessary truth and completeness is 
to close the door to a possible aspect of the subject which many 
students have been driven to, in spite of their initial materialistic 
predilections. 

I see that Professor Richet not only objects to the term 
* supernatural,”—which many people do,—but also objects to 
the term “ supernormal,” which Myers devised in order to take 
its place. He says that both terms are inadmissible, that there 
can be nothing in the universe but the natural and the normal. 
“From the moment that a fact exists, it is necessarily both 
natural and normal.” I do not know whether the French word 
normal conveys a significance different from ours, but certainly 
the phenomena of Metapsychics are not normal in our sense of 
the word. They may be real, they may be natural; they may 
even some day seem commonplace; but certainly, in the present 
state of human knowledge, they are not customary, or universally 
admitted, or normal. They do not come up, either, to any recog 
nised standard or norm. ‘They lie outside our regular experience. 
They are astonishing, extraordinary, supernormal. 

This is evidently a limitation depending on the present stand- 
ard of human attainment. But then, what else is language? 
Professor Richet’s objection to the term, however, is interesting, 
because it emphasises his object, which is to bring these phenom- 
ena out of the region of the occult and the mysterious, into the 
region of the normal through unusual faculties of mankind. 
“ Unusua'” he will perforce allow: but “ suwpernormal ” he wiil 
not. And that is a brief summary of his theoretical position 
throughout the work. His hope and endeavour are to trace and 
attribute everything to the normal faculties of man, without 
bringing in outside and hypothetical influences of any kind what- 
soever. Not that he is foolishly dogmatic enough to deny the 
possibility of such influences, but because he considers that they 
are beyond the scope of present science; and his object is to be 
purely scientific. 

Whether he will succeed in influencing his biological colleagues 
favorably, by this cautious attitude, is doubtful; but at any rate 
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it seems to give him some advantages, and inspires him with an 
easy boldness in narrating the queerest facts. He can feel sure 
that his sanity will not be called in question. And, after all, what 
the theoretical view of any one person may be at any given time 
—even a Professor Richet, 





is comparatively unimportant. 
Judicial recognition and acceptance of genuine facts is the vital 
thing for the future well-being of science. For if, after all the 
effort of the past and present generation, the subject still lies 
outside the bounds of recognition,—if it still continues to be the 
subject only of ridicule and contempt,—that wholesale rejection 
will to future generations seem rather a sad and lamentable repe- 
tition of mistakes which have too frequently and consistently been 
made by the high priests of orthodoxy in the past. Now, how- 
ever, we learn that Professor Richet has had the courage to 
present his volume to the French Academy of Sciences, and that 
on the strength of his reputation the book was accepted even 
with some acclamation. Criticism of course is far from silenced; 
10 one would wish it to be silenced; but the dawn of a more 
enlightened day seems approaching. 


CRITICISMS OF DETAIL 


So far for a general and appreciative survey of the book. 
It is rather a thankless task to descend to details and especially 
into minutiae of criticism. But from the S. P. R. point of view 
it is necessary to say something in that direction. Otherwise 
a wrong impression may be conveyed as to the precision ‘and 
care taken in the selection and treatment of the selected 
examples. 

It appears certain and very natural that Professor Richet 
has paid more attention to the physical and physiological side of 
things than to the more purely psychic phenomena, notwithstand- 
ing the abundant space which these latter occupy in his book. 
He is not as familiar with the evidence collected by the S. P. R. 
as he doubtless is with the details of many other enquiries. And 
unintentionally he occasionally misrepresents it. It seems desir- 
able therefore in the interests of truth that a few of these mis- 
representations, or occasional errors of detail, should be pointed 
out, so as to put students on their guard and make them realise 
how necessary it is to refer to the original authorities. Unfor- 
tunately the really original authorities—at least in English cases 
—are rarely cited or apparently referred to by Richet, who seems 
content with accepting his foreign matter in quotations by others, 
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or to depend often on abbreviated translations. He therefore 
does not always do full justice to the exact record, sometimes 
tending to appreciate it somewhat, sometimes unduly to depre- 
ciate it; and apparently insignificant details, like proper names 
and places, are treated rather casually. He probably considers 
that he has an instinct for the essential, and can afford to slur 
over the rest. The S. P. R. is more laborious and cautious, for 
it is conscious that it does not precisely know which points are 
essential. And its leaders cultivate a habit of scrupulosity about 
detail, which may be wearisome but is a defect on the safe side. 

The important branch of the subject called by the S. P. R. 
** Cross-correspondence ” seems to have been totally misconceived 
by Richet. Most of the instances which he gives are mere in- 
stances of telepathy, not of cross-correspondence at all. This 
absence of understanding about the meaning of what has been 
termed cross-correspondence is a defect which I feel sure he will 
wish to remedy. At present the heading affixed to that section of 
the book is misleading. Other important people abroad have 
failed to recognise the special features of real cross-correspond- 
ence, and the singularly striking character of the evidence for 
survival which they embody; though admittedly they embody i! 
in a way which needs some laborious delving, for it does not lie 
on the surface. 

Concerning hallucinations, Richet seems to think there is 
something pathological or morbid about them; saying that, with 
a few insignificant exceptions, “no normal sane individual, fully 
awake, has any hallucinations. If he sees apparitions it is be- 
cause the apparitions have an objective reality.” But this is 
contrary to the evidence collected by Gurney in Phantasms of 
the Living, and also to that collected in the “ Census of Halluci- 
nations.” (See Proceedings, Vol. X.) So that this must be re- 
garded rather as a dogmatic assertion than as a carefully con- 
sidered estimate, if the word “hallucination” is used in the 
S. P. R. sense. But, as I point out later, Richet’s terminology 
is rather different, and his use of the word hallucination, as an 
impression not caused by anything outside the patient, does re- 
quire a pathological cause. I emphasise the different signification 
of the term here, because otherwise readers of the book who are 
familiar with the Proceedings S. P. R. may be misled. 

In the rapid summarising of recorded evidence there is always 
liable to be some slight error, sometimes unimportant, sometimes 
important. And it may be hefplul if I record a few which have 
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been noticed. First, certain questionable assertions about exact 
time. 

Page 379: 

Mrs. Green’s dream of drowning girls. Judging by the dates 
given, the dream as recorded occurred twelve hours after the 
death, not “a cette méme heure.” This error is quite excusable, 
however, for when the case was first printed in the Journal 
S. P. R. the percipient had attributed the wrong sign to the 
difference of longitude. The correction was made later in Phan- 
tasms (Vol. I., page 376, footnote), and in an article by Myers 
in the Proceedings. This case is a good one, and is often quoted 
by Richet. He will recognise that it is important to make no 
error about coincidence of time, because that may clearly affect 
a subsequent explanation. 

Page 305: 

There seems no evidence in the record that the death of Mrs. 
Bagot’s dog occurred on the same day as the vision; though it 
is clear that the vision occurred before the percipient knew of 
the dog’s death. 

Page 381: 

I am told that the Griffin vision preceded death by about 
twenty minutes, and was not accurately “ at the same moment.” 

Pages 384 (the Jukes case), and 394 (the Runciman Haggit 
case) : 

The discrepancy in time was a few hours. 

Page 406: (The Williams case.) 

The death appears to have occurred about two days later 
than the dream. 

The compilers of Phantasms of the Living paid particular 
attention to time; not only for evidential reasons, but because, 
working on the hypothesis of telepathy, an impression received 
before a death could be attributed to the unconscious agency of 
the still living person; whereas, an impression received some time 
after the death of the presumed “ agent ” would have to be attrib- 
uted either to telepathy from the dead or to deferred telepathy 
from the living. If telepathy is thrown overboard, and a general 
cryptesthesia substituted, details about time probably seem less 
important. 

Myers went so far as to suggest the plotting of a sort of 
probability curve representing the time interval (before or after) 
between death and apparition. The sort of curve he means, and 
indicates on page 427 of Vol. V., Proc. S. P. R., could easily be 
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assimilated by a physicist to Maxwell’s law of the distribution of 
velocities among the molecules of a gas. The curve of Maxwell 
is shaped like this: 





and its equation is y= ; x%e-=" 
/7 

The point A would correspond with the instant of crisis or 
death. Times before and after, at which monitions or app ritions 
occur, are plotted horizontally; number of instances are plotted 
vertically, each at its right relative time. 

If any young investigator is stimulated to use the records 
already made for analysing their time relations—though at 
present the number of records are insufficient, in spite of the 
laborious “ census of hallucinations” conducted by Prof. and 
Mrs. Sidgwick—lI would caution him or her to be very careful in 
estimating each detailed time. Time and longitude are rather 
confusing, without practice, and a hasty extraction of dates and 
hours may be misleading. Moreover, clocks are liable to be wrong 
enough to matter sometimes, even if they are carefully read. 

Then, passing to examples of another kind: 

Page 232: 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s important experiments are attri- 
buted by Richet to auditive hyperesthesia. This hypothesis was 
considered, and apparently half-favoured, by Professor Murray 
himself—in default of any even semi-normal explanation; but it 
was carefully examined by Mrs. Verrall (Proceedings, Vol. 
XXIX., p. 83), and is really not a reasonable supposition, under 
all the circumstances. 

Page 268: 

About the well-known case of Abraham Florentine. Richet 
says no American or English journal had mentioned his death. 
That is not so. Accounts had been printed in America; and the 
main question is whether these papers can have fallen under the 
eye of Stainton Moses. (See Journal S. P. R., Vol. XX., 
pp. 148-152, 223, 258.) 
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Page 708: 

Experimental apparition of Mr. Kirk to Miss G. (See Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. X., pp. 270-272.) There were two apparitions, 
not one. The first was quite realistic and life-like: the second it 
was which gave his face in miniature. Probably Richet here, as 
in other cases, may have been misled by the secondary authority 
to which he refers, a quotation or reference to it in some other 
work, instead of going back to the original authority, and enab- 
ling his readers to do the same. 

Richet appears to be under an important misapprehension 
about the experiments with G. A. Smith by Gurney and Myers. 
He thinks that G. A. Smith ultimately denied these experiments 
(page 104). But that is not so. By the way, the reference 
given to these experiments is wrong; those published in Vol- 
ume VIII. of Proceedings were an entirely different set. The 
invented denials and supposed surreptitious methods, published 
long afterwards by Blackburn (called by Richet, Blackman) in 
a newspaper article, are worthy of no credence. For Blackburn 
turned out to be a scoundrel. (See, for a full account of the 
newspaper correspondence, S. P. R. Journal, Vol. XV., pp. 
115-132.) 

The following brief extract will show what G. A. Smith’s 
attitude was. Blackburn had concocted his article for John Bull 
or some other paper, under the impression (which he admits) that 
Smith and all who could contradict him were dead. Says G. A. 
Smith: “ Let me say at once that Mr. Blackburn’s story is a 

tissue of errors [this is a mild term] from beginning to end. 
“We never contemplated the possibility of ‘ coding’ 
until we learnt it from Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney them- 
selves. He says we practised it together and brought off 
startling hits. We never did anything of the kind. He did 
once say what a journalistic sensation might be made by 
pretending the phenomena were done by trickery. He has 
waited, it appears, until he thought all were dead who took 
part in the experiments in order to pretend this . . .” 
Discussing possible normal means of effecting the transmission 
of a certain sketch to the percipient while swaddled and swathed 
in blankets, Smith quotes Mr. Gurney, as having said at the time 
that under the circumstances the only possible way of doing it 
by trickery was to conceal the drawing in a pencil case and pass 
it into the supposed percipient’s hands as soon as he asked for 
a pencil. This and other still more ingenious suggestions of Mr. 
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Gurney, concerning possible and conceivable tricks of signalling, 
were later reproduced by Blackburn as having been the means by 
which the feats were actually done. 

Later Mr. G. A. Smith says of Blackburn’s statement,— 

“It is the most amazing piece of invention ever brought 
to my notice ... All the essential points of Mr. Black- 
burn’s article are untrue, and I deny the whole story from 
beginning to end.” 

Perhaps this denial of Blackburn’s lies is what misled Pro- 
fessor Richet into thinking that he denied the validity of the 
experiments! On the contrary, he adheres to them strongly, and 
says that he found Myers and Gurney “ were on the watch not 
only for premeditated trickery but for unconscious trickery as 
well.” They were “ aware of every device and dodge for making 
sham phenomena.” And the ingenuities in Blackburn’s amusing 
series of articles are those hypothetically devised by Gurney him- 
self as outrageous schemes against which to guard. 

The experiments conducted in 1881 by Professor Barrett and 
others with the Creery children are not to be set aside cavalierly, 
as Professor Richet is inclined to do (pp. 67 and 107). They 
were upheld as genuine by the extremely cautious Professor Sidg- 
wick, in his Presidential Address to the S. P. R. in 1884, when 
he implies that the results could only be accounted for nor- 
mally by one or other of the investigators having been in the 
trick. The subsequent detection and admission of signalling 
between these girls, on later occasions when one was agent and 
another percipient, do not really undermine previous experiments, 
when the investigators themselves were the agents. Sir William 
Barrett sets special value on his original experiments with the 
Creery children, because he regards them as essentially the scien- 
tific discovery, as opposed to the mere popular suspicion, of the 
fact of telepathy or telepathic lucidity ;—a fact which, however 
interpreted, has since been so amply confirmed. So ample has 
been the confirmation of this kind of lucidity, in other cases, that 
Professor Richet is well within his rights if he prefers to ignore 
any experiments on which any kind of doubt or suspicion can be 
thrown by reason of subsequent mal-practice. Gurney’s state- 
ment on the subject is in Proc. S. P. R., V. pp. 269, 270. Some 
account of these and other early telepathic experiments are given 
in Phantasms of the Living, pp. 10-31. Barrett’s own initial 
summary can be referred to in Nature, Vol. 24, page 212 
(July 7th, 1881), that being a year before the foundation of 
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the S. P. R.,—in which foundation no doubt Barrett’s enthusiasm 
played a stimulating part. 

There are other little points, sometimes of discrepancy, some- 
times of judgment, to which I might call attention. But enough of 
these small corrections, which by no means pretend to be exhaus- 
tive. They would to some readers seem quite trivial, if we went 
through them all. But when engaged in recording facts without 
theory, no details can be trifling. When we have not the clue, we 
have no means of judging what is trifling and what is not. Witha 
clue we may rationally discard some things as insignificant ; but 
when searching for a clue, the most trivial detail—a smear on a 
window ledge, the brand of a cigar ash, a fragment of finger-nail, 
—may be more significant than all the rest of the striking and 
superficially interesting events. In detective cases a witness has 
to be adjured to leave out no detail, however trivial; and the 


same urge is surely rightly felt by a conscientious recorder of 


psychic occurrences. Everything, not merely conspicuous things, 
must be exact. That is why the methods of the S. P. R. have 
been so irritating: they might be stigmatised as even painfully 
pernickity and pragmatically precise. As pioneers they were 
seeking a clue, and required the scent of a sleuth-hound and the 
instinct of a Sherlock Holmes. If that instinct sometimes failed 
us, and if we have occasionally attended to details with Dr. Wat- 
son’s eyes, our good intentions and the difficulty of the subject 
must be some excuse. 

Parenthetically it occurs to me to suggest that the kind of 
summary description which Richet gives of each quoted case 
might have been employed with advantage as a prelude to each 
of the detailed accounts recorded in Phantasms or Proc. S. P. R. 
It is tiresome to have to read the full record in order to find 
out what sort of case it is and what it is all about. A short 
summary would tell us this, and then the record would be there 
for study and minute scrutiny in such cases as seemed worth while, 


RICHET’S TERMINOLOGY 


It may help a reader to know that what the S. P. R. called 
“Phantasms of the Living” (or of the Dead for that matter), 
and “ Monitions,” Richet calls “ sporadic cryptesthesia (crypt- 
esthésie accidentelle).” The S. P. R. similarly called it “ Spon- 
taneous Telepathy,” a term which is much the same, though rather 
more definite, and therefore with the chance of being rather more 
wrong (or perhaps right). 
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What is commonly called “ Psychometry ” (which he stigma- 
tises as “a detestable term”) Richet styles “ Pragmatic crypt- 
esthesia,” because it is excited by or in connection with some 
material object; though he thinks it doubtful if material contact 
with any object is really necessary. 

Previsions are “ Premonitory cryptesthesia,” and may, he 
says, be either due to some form of auto-suggestion or uncon- 
scious self inference, or may be received under hypnotism, or may 
simulate spiritistic influences. Such premonitions may relate to 
sickness or to death or to accidents or to sundry events. 

It is noteworthy that Richet does not use the word “ halluci- 
nation ” freely, as the leaders of the S. P. R. have done or used 
to do; for he considers that about an hallucination there is some- 
thing morbid, and if an apparition or other deceptive appearance 
represents or corresponds to some kind of reality, no matter how 
remote, that subjective vision or audition is not strictly an hal- 
lucination. He interprets that term as signifying “a mental 
image exteriorised without any exterior reality.” 

In general we may say that Professor Richet’s independent 
attitude and freedom from tradition are rather refreshing. We 
in this country are apt to follow a lead or general trend, espe- 
cially in writing for the S. P. R., the cautious attitude of whose 
founders we more or less admire and desire to imitate. Richet is 
emancipated from this tradition, and, by following a course of 
his own, sets things under a new aspect. 

Richet’s Chapter VII. contains a remarkable summary and 
discussion of cases of prevision; for this surprising extension of 
human faculty evidently impresses him considerably, and the 
more difficult he feels it of any rational explanation, the more 
closely he attends to and collects the evidence. In the end he 
considers it established, though he admits the difficulty of recon- 
ciling such a faculty with other experiences and human instincts 
in general. This section is perhaps the most notable and care- 
fully compiled in the subjective portion of the book. He knows 
how extraordinary such a faculty is, and how strong the evidence 
necessary to establish it, but he perceives that the evidence is 
strong enough. So he has faith that an explanation will be found 
in time, and that this phenomenon, together with all the other 
facts he deals with, will presently fit into their niches in an 
orderly system of ascertained truth. 

In contrast with his acceptation of prevision, may be instanced 
his rather hypercritical attitude to what he calls “ Xenoglossie.” 
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The instances he cites of this speaking or writing in unknown 
tongues are impressive, especially those in which a child is the 
operator; but he disdains to consider anything of the nature of 
partial possession or “ control,” either in this or in any other 
connection ; and he sums up by saying that: 

“none of the facts, whether of Xenoglossie or of automatic writ- 
ing by children and unlettered persons, carries sufficient weight 
of proof. We cannot therefore grant them full rights of citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of subjective metapsychics, though I am 
inclined to think that before long some may be admitted as 
authentic.” 

Child prodigies, musical and other, are dismissed too, as ex- 
plicable by abnormally rapid development ; and when emphasising 
his own personal knowledge about the marvellous precocity of 
Pepito Arriola, who was “a skilful musician at the age of three 
years and three months,” he says that “ no one has imagined the 
intervention of a spirit to explain it.” 

But it is difficult to contemplate some of these child and animal 
prodigies, when well evidenced, without at least surmising some 
form of outside intelligent control. I really cannot contemplate 
an untrained organism playing the piano or the violin, or writing 
Greek or even ecclesiastical Latin, merely under the influence of 
its own unconscious or reflex action. 


PHYSICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 


Concerning the physiological phenomena treated of in the 
second half of the book, it would be an impertinence for me to 
criticise or even to praise Professor Richet’s investigations and 
conclusions. In his own subject he is beyond my reach. His 
medical training gives him many advantages; and of the abnor- 
mal or unusual in this direction he has seen much more than I 
have. It was indeed only through his kind invitation and hos- 
pitality that I was enabled to see what I did, in 1894, of the 
Eusapia phenomena, under admirable conditions on his Mediter- 
ranean island (see Journal S. P. R., Vol. VI., pp. 306-360). We 
never got the conditions so good again; and phenomena fluctu- 
ated, till in England they almost petered out. Some were genuine 
even then—notably the swelling of a curtain—but Professor 
Richet may be assured that Eusapia did get a hand loose, by 
surreptitious and apparently rather practised means. I pass no 
condemnation on her, for various reasons, but such is the fact. 

I am able however to vouch for genuine and unmistakable 
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phenomena on the island, as strongly as Professor Richet himself. 
Some of them were totally and even absurdly inexplicable by any 
amount of hand or foot loosing, even if such loosing had been 
allowed; which it is safest to assume may have been done some- 
times, however unlikely it may seem. 

I have no fault to find with Richet’s very brief summary of 
a few of our experiments on the Ile Ribaud with Eusapia. Phe- 
nomena were obtained which were undoubtedly genuine, and which 
overcame all suspicion. But his idea of what went on at Cam- 
bridge is vague, and he may think that there was no fraud. But 
there was. Hodgson pretended imbecility, and Eusapia fell into 
the trap. She adopted a stupid though rather skilful trick. The 
results so obtained were feeble, not at all of the old order, and 
I found it difficult to suppose that she was trying to fool Hodg- 
son. Fortunately, before the end, she tried to fool me also; and 
I testify that undoubtedly she contrived, by a substitution trick, 
to get a hand loose when I and Professor Sidgwick were con- 
trolling. Myers was disgusted with her, and the end was rather 
painful. But later on, at Richet’s invitation, Myers was pre- 
vailed on to see her again in more congenial surroundings, and 
his confidence in her possession of real powers—however much 
when under difficulties she might try to eke them out-——was 
restored. 

To throw away good experiments because of some bad ones is 
an unwise procedure: and few discoveries could be made if that 
policy were adopted in a laboratory. Laymen think that Nature 
never deceives; but she does. Caution and repetition, and re- 
newed caution, and varying conditions, and repetition with greater 
knowledge of weak points,—those are the remedies for untoward 
incidents. 


MATERIALISATIONS 


As to the general question of so-called physical phenomena 
and the difficulty of reconciling them with ordinary scientific 
knowledge, it is a notable circumstance that Richet finds himself 
impelled to admit “ materialisation,” or ectoplasmic formations 
of an anatomical and physiological kind, as a fact. 

The evidence must have been very strong to convince him of 
so improbable a phenomenon. I myself have both seen and felt 
ectoplasmic protuberances ; though sometimes they could be felt 
when they could not be seen, and the vision of them was always 
more indistinct than seemed consistent with their palpable activ- 
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ity. I doubt if the visible thing is the energetic and forcible 
portion. The suggestion to my mind is that the filmy visible 
thing is more like a sustainer, connector, or conveyor, of the more 
active and important agency; on the analogy of a placenta or an 
investing membrane; and that its function is to maintain organic 
connection with the strong substantial mechanism which itself can- 
not be seen. Invisible agencies able to exert or transmit force, 
even enormous force, are common in physics, e. g. magnetism, 
gravitation, cohesion, and they all depend on the Ether—for 
which we have no sense-organ. 


DEDUCTIONS 


Examining now his conclusions or working hypotheses, we 
shall find that Richet is human enough to be subject to moods. 
Which of us is not? Sometimes he is the strict materialist ; some- 
times the lack of explanation in terms of matter, and the poverty 
of outlook in that direction only, cannot but shake his conviction. 
The book is a large one, and not every sentence in it is consistent. 
It is a fine piece of work, and the occasional variation in mood is 
instructive. The variation is part of the facts, and should not 
be concealed. To tinker with the sentiments, so as to make them 
absolutely consistent throughout, would not be fair, and has not 
been done. The author lets us into his doubts as well as his cer- 
tainties, he allows himself to hint at profound mysteries unfold- 
ing before our gaze, and he claims no finality for his present 
speculative conclusion. What he claims finality for are the facts 
—the great mass of facts—allowing here and there the evidence 
for some of them to be weaker than for others, ready to discard 
any which show signs of weakness, and discarding a few which 
are really not weak at all, because of the least suspicion of a flaw. 

If anything, in either fact or theory, tells against the spirit- 
istic explanation, it is emphasised to the full; and the student 
with a balanced mind will be well advised to accept the reiterated 
accusation of triviality and folly and improbability with a certain 
amount of hesitation, just as he is likely to accept the facts with 
a certain amount of hesitation. My advice to a student is: 

See what Richet says; keep an open mind, and, when there is 
an opportunity, try experiments or make observations for your- 
self. Be not deceived by glib spiritualism or by equally glib 
materialism. The truth may lie in middle ways. Some facts 
strongly suggest and support the spirit hypothesis. Others 
hardly suggest it, and do not support it at all. Others again 
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are difficult of adjustment and may be held to tell against it. The 
existence and display of the power of extensive lucidity and clair- 
voyance, exercised apparently apart from any mind but an un- 
conscious one, is a real and not a fanciful objection. Recon- 
ciliation of opposing views will come in time, but still further 
study of the phenomena is necessary. The part played by the 
medium may be exaggerated, but it may also be unduly minimized. 

Towards the end of the book Richet begins to abandon the 
strictness of his claim to be stating facts only, and says—I quote 
from Mr. Stanley de Brath’s excellent translation: 

P. 619. “To state facts is not enough; we must sum- 
mon up courage to outline some kind of theory, imperfect 
though it will necessarily be . . . To transform matter, to 
become a living ephemeral being, and to create ephemeral 
living matter is to open a new world. We are evolving in 
another dimension, and Man no longer belongs to the animal 
kingdom. He even transcends the mechanical world in which 
we move, where chemistry, physics, and mathematics reign 
supreme. Anything is possible.” 

And then, before long, he continues—surprisingly : 

P. 621. “Why should there not be intelligent and 
puissant beings distinct from those perceptible by our 
senses? By what right should we dare to affirm, on the basis 
of our limited senses, our defective intellect, and our scientific 
past as yet hardly three centuries old, that in the vast Cos- 
mos man is the sole intelligent being, and that mental reality 
always depends upon nerve-cells irrigated with oxygenated 
blood? ” 

P. 622. “It is said: ‘Man only shows his mind by his 
brain; therefore there can be no mind without a brain.’ 
Such is the amazing logic of those who accuse us of working 
against Science.” 

I am ready to go no further myself! And his view of the 
Universe is similarly expanding; for, after referring to the out- 
look of Science fifty years ago, when the range of enquiry seemed 
limited and exhaustible, he heartily welcomes the new knowledge 
in words such as these: 

P. 625. “Our hopes are now vastly greater; we have a 
glimpse of a whole unexplored world full of mysteries, before 
which we stand as dumb and dense as a Hottentot might 
before Poincaré’s vortices, Hertz’s waves, Pasteur’s microbes, 
or Einstein’s relativity.” 
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In speaking of the book as a text-book, I may be conveying 
an impression of aridity. But what I mean is that it tries to 
cover the ground in an orderly, comprehensive and systematic 
manner. ‘Text-books can be dry and uninteresting, but nothing 
written by Professor Richet is likely to suffer from faults of that 
kind. His literary style has often been praised by competent 
masters ; and as a matter of fact the book is lively and interesting 
reading. And it gives a comprehensive summary of the whole 
subject in what is intended to be a simple and straightforward 
manner. It does not of course compare with Myers’s great and 
original Treatise on Human Personality. It does not aim in that 
direction. Myers’s aim was strongly theoretical; and the numer- 
ous facts which he adduced, and which he gave in Appendices in 
fairly full details, were purposely selected as illustrative of his 
theories. Richet, we will say, has no theories. Or rather, his 
theories are of what may be called the orthodox kind. He ad- 
heres to biological orthodoxy so far as he can; and in so far as 
his facts do not fit into the scheme,—that is not his fault. He 
really tries to fit them in, and would never wish to exclude a fact 
on theoretical grounds. Whatever weaknesses may be pointed 
out here and there, he has done yeoman service by his labours, 
and has furnished the world with probably the most comprehen- 
sive survey of the subject that has yet been produced. 





SEQUEL TO THE REVIEW OF PROFESSOR RICHET’S 
“TRAITE DE METAPSYCHIQUE.” 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Having now reviewed the book, I feel inclined to trespass on 
the space allowed me and carry on a half-playful argument with 
my good friend and eminent co-worker as to the points on which 
we differ. The points on which we agree are too numerous for 
mention. It seems curious that, on a common basis of facts, two 
men of science, both fully accepting all the discoveries in orthodox 
science, and acquainted with most of the phenomena in meta- 
psychics, should differ in their consequent outlook on the universe, 
rather markedly ; though each is willing to abandon his theoretical 
position on good ground shown. 

We may take the “Conclusion” of this book as Richet’s 
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latest, though by no means his last, word on the subject. Tak- 
ing then a few of his points I quote from the English edition,— 

P. 608. “ Will the self of a person who stammered con- 
tinue to stammer in the beyond? What puerility!” 

Why should this be called puerility? What do we know one way 
or the other? Let us be guided by the facts. If facts seem 
puerile or childish,—well, some facts are puerile and childish, viz. 
those belonging to boys and children. Until the possibility of 
survival is definitely disproved, it does not seem altogether un- 
likely that personal peculiarities and habitual tricks of expression 
might be re-assumed and reproduced, if the old terrestrial exist- 
ence was either dreamily or otherwise occasionally remembered 
and dramatized. 

It is mere hypothesis again to say that deceased people would 
never talk about trifles. How do we know? Why should they 
differ so completely from the same people when living on this 
planet? Our ideas about death have grown so solemn and relig- 
ious that it is easy to raise prejudice against their mentioning or 
thinking of such a trifle as a ring or a tie-pin, even if it had 
special or affectionate associations. When Professor Richet 
says,— 

P. 611. “ That one should come back to earth to speak 
of a sleeve-link is not merely feeble, it has no likelihood at 
all; it is a strong argument against the spiritist doctrine.” 

And again, when he says,— 

P. 613. “ A specific set of prose and verse imitations or 
personations of certain authors is clever literary work but 
does not come from a Beyond ... It is in no way beyond 
human powers. It is not the semi-divine inspiration that 
we might expect from spirits.” 

it sounds most sensible. 

But is it? How do we know that “ spirits ” are in any sense 
* semi-divine ”? How do we know that if able to return they 
might not bethink themselves of some trifling episode? 

A might hold that they would never think of trivialities; DP 
might hold that they would think of nothing else. Why not cease 
to make guesses and ascertain the fact? It is no use trying 
to decry facts by adjectives. The sole question is, are they 
facts? 

If they are, then it is possible that we may be instructed by 
them, and that our adjectives are less than just. In England 
the prejudice against the employment of trivial recollections for 
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evidential purposes has been countered again and again, but 
probably on the Continent there is leeway to be made up. 

It may seem as if I am attending too exclusively to the sub- 
jective side of psychic phenomena and their interpretation, which 
after all are not Richet’s main concerns, but he will know that 
we in England have studied the subjective side of metapsychics 
almost exclusively, and only by long consideration have been 
brought to this pass of yielding to the conviction that survival ° 
and intercommunion are proved realities, in spite of numerous 
difficulties in fully comprehending them. 

He will not claim that a worker in science can do without 
theories forever, or that human beings are irrefragably bound to 
materialistic theories. We must be guided by the facts. 

The importance of Richet’s book, which is undoubtedly based 
on a long study of the subject, justifies a thorough and critical 
examination of his position, and he will be the last to resent 
arguments and contentions about the various phenomena regarded 
from a point of view differing from his own. He must realize 
that we have not taken up our position lightly and without fair 
recognition of its difficulties; but until a better theory can be 
promulgated,—and the absence of all theory is not a better one, 
however allowable as a temporary and cautious expedient,—we 
must follow our clue until it ceases to guide. The time for caution 
must some time expire; and if we have had to get down off the 
fence, he will grant that it may be with good reason, even if he 
does not appreciate or accept that reason. If he considers that 
our reasoning is not good enough, I cordially recognize his right 
to an opinion. 

But now let him imagine himself awake and intelligent “on 
the other side,’—if he will grant me such a supposition,—and 
trying to convince us of his identity. How will he proceed? 
Will he recite the names of his sons and daughters and grand- 
children? Will he tell us about his meeting with some named 
deceased friend? 

We shall probably know the main facts underlying these 
names; their citation is quite natural; but it is too natural, it 
proves nothing. Nor does the appearance of these names dis- 
prove anything. They leave the question where it was. 

Will he tell us of some laboratory experiment, say about the 
suffocation of a dog? We know that too. 

Will he tell us of some epoch-making scientific novelty? He 
could equally well tell us of it now. If he does not, it is probably 
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because he does not specially know one,—does not know much 
more than he has already published, or read about in treatises 
by others. Why should a year or two apart from his laboratory 
make him more cognisant of physiology than he was here, with 
corpora vilia all around him and instruments to hand? 

Will he tell us that he has met Raymond and G. P., and per- 
haps even Phinuit and John King, and found them real after all? 
We shall not believe him; or perhaps we shall; but there will be 
nothing to convince sceptics in such a statement. 

Will he tell us that he has found out that the old control we 
commonly speak of as Phinuit really was connected with Mar- 
seilles once on a time, though he is foggy about the name by 
which he was then known? He will be telling us no more than 
Phinuit has already said,—without credence. 

Will he tell us that somebody’s son, now in robust health, will 
have a hunting-accident before the year is out? He will probably 
not know it. And if he does suspect it, through some source oi 
information inaccessible to us,—well, hunting-accidents are not 
infrequent, and mediums often make guesses, and some of them 
come right by chance. 

Will he read some characteristic poetry, and speak his ad- 
mirable French? ‘The dramatizing powers of a medium are 
capable of anything. 

Will he read and transmit a sealed letter, finding that matter 
is not so obstructive to mind as had been thought? That would 
be obvious cryptesthesia. 

Will he take some effluence from the medium and construct a 
(not very good) likeness of himself, that we may have objective 
proof of his existence? It is no proof at all, nor of anything 
except of a surprising formative power of the unconscious. 

Will he stand in front of a camera to be photographed’ 
Most likely no impression will be produced. If there is an im- 
pression, the photographer has done a good trick, or, rather, an 
evil one. 

Will he lament his purblind attitude to psychic phenomena 
apart from material machinery, and teach us the joy of emanci- 
pation and freedom from the flesh? Hundreds have done the 
same and not been believed. 

Will he control a child and cause it to play music or do cal- 
culations, or employ scientific terms? Child prodigies have long 
been known. 

Will he make a special effort and take the trouble to learn 
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and recite some poem from the Classics, or to invent some eccle- 
siastical or other Latin when controlling an illiterate medium? 
The verdict will be “ interesting, but the incident should have been 
repeated.” (The quotation is from page 225.) 

Will he extract some matter or secretion from the medium 
and, welding it into solid form—as instructed by some who have 
been making experiments longer than humanity,—will he surprise 
the people present by hand-grasps and luminous appearances and 
noisy blows?—He will probably not be able to do it; but if he 
can get it done, then of course that is ectoplasm, which is plainly 
a sort of substance simulating intelligence and really controlled 
by the unconsciousness of the medium from whose body it 
emanated. 

Will he cause an ignorant mediumistic woman to speak some 
sentences in Arabic about his visit to Algiers? He will only raise 
wonder at the Xenoglossic power of an uneducated medium; and 
suspicion will be raised as to the truth of her assertion if she 
maintains that she never knew anything like Arabic. 

Will he try to see and tell us what is being set up in type 
before anything appears in print? Or will he read something in 
a closed book and convey that; so as to demonstrate his new- 
found power of surpassing the ordinary obstructiveness of 
matter? It will be useless; and will be regarded as an argument 
against survival, and as a demonstration of the extraordinary 
power of the medium’s subconsciousness. 

Will he transmit some learned and peculiar phrase, or narrate 
some incident in his past life unknown perhaps to any person 
but recorded in some private cipher? The power of the medium 
will be held to transcend time as well as space, and as it were, 
to witness the incident. 

Will he tell us of a lost note-book in a railway carriage, that 
it had a red star on the outside and some stamps stuck into it 
on the inside, some of them foreign ones? What triviality to 
concern himself with such rubbish under new and semi-divine 
conditions! 

How will he proceed with his demonstration? I really do not 
know. Nor will he. Nor does he know now,— 

P. 616. Taking subjective facts alone, it [the spiritist 
theory] is not demonstrated; and the trying thing is that 
one does not see how it could be demonstrated—how it could 
be proved that human consciousness, with its remembrance 
and its personality, had survived the death of the brain. 
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But I can tell him this:—that when in due time he finds himself 
on the other side, and meets a welcoming company, with Myers 
and other friends and some kindred spirits of whose sympathy 
and interest at present he is probably unaware, I feel sure that 
he will keenly discuss with them the experiments they have made, 
and the various attempted plans for convincing the world of spir- 
itual existence apart from ordinary matter; and will eagerly de- 
vise new experiments to demonstrate what he will then perceive to 
be the real meaning of his beloved nascent science of metapsychics, 
He will find it more difficult than even he had imagined, and will 
be perhaps chagrined at the sullenness and stupidity of those down 
here whom he tries to influence. If he thinks he will be able to 
demonstrate anything so preposterous as his own permanent dis- 
carnate existence, he will find himself deeply disappointed at the 
result. Any sort of explanation, or none at all, will be considered 
better than that. 

He may wish he had apprehended more nearly at their true 
value, the attempts which have already been made; he will realize 
how real and familiar surviving humanity still is, even when 
divested of the old material instrument; and he will be amused at 
the idea, which he used to entertain, of there being only non- 
human entities among the manifold possibilities of existence. 
Those there will be; but he will find plenty of humanity too; and 
he will realize that it was for nothing that they laboured and 
underwent much obloquy and criticism, in their efforts to call 
their fellows to a larger view of the universe, and to a recognition 
of a whole multitude—a whole sub-universe—of facts at present 
lying outside the confines of organized knowledge. 

That he already has a mind which is opening to perception of 
deep underlying realities can be demonstrated by the passages 
already cited on page 612—from the conclusion of his great book ; 
and I hope that his whole-hearted acceptance of the weird and 
puzzling facts, of prevision on the subjective side, and of ecto- 
plasmic formation on the objective side, will cause him joy. That 
he will understand their possibility and theory much better, until 
after further years of experience, may well be doubted; but he 
will assuredly be glad that his instinct for truth had led him to 
overcome the prejudices of a lifetime, and admit unpalatable, or 
at least indigestible and unexplained, facts. In those acceptances 
he has shown his openmindedness and his strength; and he has not 
hesitated to uplift his standard before an International Congress 
of Physiologists, meeting this summer of 1923 in Edinburgh. 
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Few, if any other, men of science would have been given a hearing 
on such an occasion and on such a subject! 

And now in conclusion I must confess that in thus writing 
and arguing, and perhaps rather trampling on conventions, I am 
writing less for Richet himself than for others who may be in- 
fluenced by the views expressed in his book. As regards his own 
philosophic attitude, he must choose his own time and his own 
modes of expression. Diversities of view are frequent in a nascent 
science; and conservatism has its advantages. 

To go over too promptly from one camp to another would be 
unwise. As a matter of policy, slow and leisurely development is 
best; and the influence of Richet reaches where my own influence 
is already greatly discounted. Some, when they see truth clearly, 
feel constrained to embrace it whole-heartedly and risk every- 
thing; others may think it wiser to penetrate still deeper into her 
mysteries before rising to the surface and waving a beckoning 
hand to loiterers on the shore. Far be it from me to judge which 
is best. Each must take his own line, and follow the course 
which to him seems wisest. If his lot is to encounter ridicule and 
hostility from his own generation, he is but sharing the experi- 
ences of a very honourable company of predecessors. 


FAMILIAR SCIENTIFIC SCEPTICISM 


I know well how difficult it is to accept a fact for which one 
sees no sort of reason or explanation. Facts have been neglected 
or denied, times without number, because no rational explanation 
could be given. To take only two instances, one from Physics, 
one from Biology :— 

Kepler and many others suspected some relation between the 
moon and the tides. Numerous facts suggested such a connection ; 
a Spring tide soon after new and full moon was the most ob- 
vious; the interval between consecutive day-tides corresponding 
more nearly to the lunar day than to the solar day, was 
another. 

But what on earth could the moon accomplish, from its posi- 
tion a quarter million miles away! So the idea was regarded as 
superstitious, and Galileo, as an orthodox experimentalist and 
mechanician, chaffed Kepler for his fanciful and credulous 
belief. ; 

Only when Newton displayed the machinery, and proved that 
even bodies at a distance really did influence each other, through 
some unknown intervening substance or mechanism, did the belief 
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gain general acceptance. Thereafter its details could be and 
were worked out, until it became established as a commonplace 
of genera! elementary knowledge. 

As the other example, I take the changes popularly supposed 
to be wrought in the fetus, during pregnancy, by some influence 
or shock or other experience of the mother, so that the offspring 
bears signs of the functional disturbance. 

That this has been regarded as a superstition, and perhaps 
in some quarters still is, hardly needs showing; but recently I 
learn, from Sir Arthur Keith’s admirable lecture, in a supplement 
to Nature of date 18th August, 1923, that Biologists are begin- 
ning to accept the fact: not because of specific instances, but 
because they see some chance of understanding how such rever- 
beration or intercommunication could come about through a 
change in secretions, so that an impression on one individual 
could cause sympathetic response in another. 

What I call attention to is that the numerous instances of its 
actual occurrence were insufficient to prevent their being either 
denied or else attributed to coincidence ;—that broad-backed sus- 
tainer of anything we find it inconvenient or unattractive to 
believe. Sometimes the authority for the fact was unimpeachable, 
but that alone was not enough. I must quote from Keith's 
lecture :— 

“In 1868 Darwin related ‘the case of a cow in which 
one eye was injured when she was in calf. The calf was 
born with the corresponding eye small and blind. In more 
recent years Marey has recorded an identical result in a 
mare; one eye was injured when she was pregnant, and the 
foal was born with the corresponding eye small and blind. 
Hitherto we have been inclined to regard such cases as mere 
coincidences, but the well known experiments of Guyer and 
Smith provide a rational explanation.’ ” 

This “ rational explanation ” was provided by the experiment 
—published in 1921—of injecting a substance, having a selective 
and toxic action on the lens of the eye, into the veins of doe 
rabbits at the end of the second week of pregnancy; and then 
finding that the young rabbits, when born, showed the defect to be 
expected, and that also many of their subsequent progeny were 
afflicted with cataract. 

“ These experiments show that the germ plasm can be reached 
from without.” 

Probably a few biologists must have claimed that the facts of 
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d observation had already demonstrated this; but they may have 
e been set aside as cranks. 

Another example might be found in the superstition which 
d seemed to connect the effect of the malaria or “ bad air” of the 


™ Campagna with the prevalence of a noxious insect. 

g Experiments in metapsychics are much to be desired. When 
we know the kind of secretion which in a medium enables the for- 

pe mation of ectoplasm, and the consequent temporary construction 

I of organic forms which appear subject to intelligent control of 

t some kind, general disbelief in the phenomenon will not continue 

. to react adversely on the progress of science. 

t It is surely reasonable to maintain that curious and puzzling 

: and superficially incredible phenomena should be taken as hints 

® for enquiry and suggestions for experiment. To deny and to 


y ignore, is easy and popular and respectable, and personally advan- 
tageous in the present state of popular prejudice; but it is an 
7 unworthy attitude to be taken up by the heirs of those great 
precursors who overcame the danger of public opprobrium and 
‘ first laid the foundations of free and unfettered enquiry into all 
. the facts of nature. 
’ The strength of Richet’s position is that he fully accepts the 
8 phenomena, or such of them as have been well evidenced, without 
at all feeling that he has the clue to their explanation. To de- 
cline to contemplate facts, or to take such an a priori attitude 
that experience of them is impossible, is not the failing of Pro- 


: fessor Richet; and by trying to abstain from any theory—or 
, when that becomes impossible by showing a liking for a material- 
, istic one,—his book may carry an influence into unlikely quarters, 


Hence those who have the credit of science at heart, and have 
some hope that the next generation of scientific men will overcome 
the very natural hostile prejudice of their immediate predecessors, 
may appreciate the value of Prof. Richet’s attitude, even if they 
feel constrained here and there to disagree with it; and in that 
spirit I for one admire the long years of attention which Richet 
has given to a despised subject, and cordially welcome the 
' appearance of the T'raité de Métapsychique. 





AccoMPANYING LETTER 


SaisBuRY, 10th September, 1923. 
| To the Editor of the Journal and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can S. P. R. 
My Dear Sir:—I have written a long Review of Professor 
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Richet’s book “ Métapsychique ” for the English S. P. R., and 
it is to appear in their “ Proceedings ” in October. I propose 
to send it also for translation in the “ Revue Métapsychique ;” 
and it occurs to me that you may like to have it for American 
publication, say, in November. Accordingly I propose to enclose 
herewith the whole typewritten document; and if you find it too 
long or for any reason unacceptable, it can be returned. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ourver LopcEe. 
P. S.—I have just received a proof in duplicate, and it may 
be more convenient for you to have this to look at rather than 
the typescript. 


Epiror’s Nore 


The above was received in the same mail as the November 
make-up, but, with the coéperation of our printers we have been 
able to place promptly in the hands of our readers this most 
timely and valuable contribution from our distinguished corre- 
spondent to whom the American Society has been so often indebted 
and who has such a host of friends on this side of the Atlantic. 


FURTHER ECTOPLASMIC 
MATERIALISATIONS 


BY STANLEY DE BRATH 


The wax moulds of materialisations described in the Journal 
for October, 1923, have been supplemented by others taken at 
Warsaw with the same medium by Mr. Hewat McKenzie, (director 
of the British College of Psychic Science, 59 Holland Park, Lon- 
don W. 11) and Mrs. McKenzie, as published in their Quarterly 
Transactions for January, 1923, with two very perfect photo- 
graphs of these casts. 

Before passing from the subject, allusion must be made to a 
profoundly interesting article by Dr. Geley in the Revue Méta- 
psychique for May-June, 1923, on defective materialisations. 
Professor Richet, Madame Bisson, and Dr. Schrenck-Notzing of 
Munich have demonstrated the authenticity of ectoplasmic mate- 
rialisations. Fifty-eight persons distinguished in science and 
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letters, among whom are 49 doctors who have seen the experi- 
ments in Dr. Schrenck-Notzing’s laboratory, have permitted pub- 
lication of their names as being convinced of the genuineness of 
the phenomena they have witnessed (Revue Métaps., No. 6 of 
1922). Madame Bisson has recorded in her last book on the Sor- 
bonne experiments, a miniature materialisation of a complete hu- 
man form of eight inches high, in daylight: she appends in her 
book the affidavit to the appearance and disappearance of the 
miniature form. ‘These small scale materialisations render the 
next series (defective materialisations) slightly more comprehen- 
sible, the power being insufficient to produce full-size representa- 
tions. The photographs, Figures 1 and 2 are successive phases 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


of the same materialisations taken at a few moments’ interval. 
(The second is an enlargement, the scale as compared with life 
being shown by the first.) 

Defective materialisations, says Dr. Geley, are particularly 
instructive because they give valuable clues to the genesis and 
organization of those that are more complete; and also, because 
if carefully studied, they are completely opposed to the hypoth- 
esis of fraud. 

In the first place they show all the phases of the process— 
the exteriorization of ectoplasm, the half-formed organs, and 
variations in size, weight, and form which take place under the 
eyes of the experimenters, and the approximations to the 
complete result. 

As in the earlier stages of investigation no hypothesis was 
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possible but the ordinary one that these phenomena are all mate- 
rialisations of “spirits”, any supposed fraud must necessarily 
have been directed to the production of “spirit-forms.” The 
notion of creating partially amorphous forms and the phases of 
development [probably] could not have occurred to mediums. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are front and side views of a cast from one of 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Kluski’s experiments. It will be seen that while the thumb is 
perfectly formed, the rest of the hand is imperfect, and the wrist 
narrow and flat. The thumb is anatomical, the rest is merely 
blocked out. 

Still more striking are the imperfections of Figs. 5 and 6, 





Fig. 5 


which are casts from a single wax mould of clasped hands. The 
backs of the hands are imperfect, while the palmary face is more 
perfectly formed. These imperfections are not defects in the 
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casting, but show imperfect materialisation of the members them- 
selves, the forming power being inadequate to the complete con- 
struction. The parts that are fully materialised are living fingers 
with the natural markings of the skin. 





Fig. 7 Fig. 8 





Fig. 9 


Fig. 7 is a photograph of the cast of another partially 
formed hand whose general structure is defective in several re- 
spects; but nevertheless, the upper part of the fingers, repro- 
duced in actual size as Fig. 8, shows marks characteristic of 
living tissue. 

Fig. 9 shows a cast in which the members are still more 
roughly blocked out. There are but few skin markings and all 
the proportions are defective. 

Dr. Geley continues: 


“These defects in certain materialisations do not indicate 
fraud, but quite the contrary. What is the cause of these defects? 
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The conclusions already reached in metapsychic science give the 
answer: 

Since ectoplasmic formation depends, 

(a) on a dynamic and sensorial exteriorization of the 
medium ; 

(b) on the ideo-plastic organization of the exteriorized 
substance; it is easy to understand that complete 
materialisations should be rare. 

“To produce in a few seconds an organ or an organism 
biologically complete ; to create a living structure, is a prodigious 
metapsychic tour de force, which can only rarely produce a per- 
fect result; and this is the reason why the immense majority of 
materialisations are incomplete, fragmentary, or defective. The 
formations are rarely other than more or less successful attempts 
at hands, faces, and organisms. But in these attempts, there are 
nearly always to be found the marks of creative power, the 
signature of Life.” 


CurRENT Criticisms oN Proressor Ricuet’s Boox 


Since my last communication to the Journal I have received 
many columns of press-cuttings. Excluding those from “ Light ” 
and other spiritualist papers, these columns run to 37 feet linear 
measurement. They set me on analyzing the book for the space 
alloted respectively to facts and opinions. I find the former to 
be about 91 per cent, and the latter about 9 per cent. In the 
reviews this proportion is nearly reversed: and only six out of 
27 show even an elementary knowledge of the facts; only two show 
detailed knowledge, and with these six exceptions, in all these 
yards of obiter dicta, there is not one inch that frankly avows 
that the book affirms categorically that the three main classes of 
supernormal] facts are indisputably true. There is not a single 
allusion in them to the wax-mould experiments, fully detailed in 
the book. The critics are strong on the “ will to believe ”, though 
Professor Richet distinctly says that starting from complete 
incredulity, the compulsion of the facts gave him real mental 
pain. Of course it is so much easier to dilate on supposed 
* impossibilities ” than to read a book carefully, that there is no 
matter for surprise; but what is really amusing is the manner 
in which the critics “ give themselves away.” Several of them, 
commenting on the photographs of materialisations, are actually 
unable to distinguish between flashlight photographs of the suc- 
cessive stages of a phenomenon taken in the laboratory and the 
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elaborate fakes of the cinema! “ Photography can prove any- 
thing.” “ The camera lies cheerfully.” “ Photographs are easily 
faked,” etc., are phrases that continually recur. They actually 
imply that distinguished men of science, working in committee as 
described, who after years of sceptical experiment, are brave 
enough to risk their reputations by publishing new and unpala- 
table truths, and reap little but abuse, have deliberately faked 
incontrovertible evidence. I say “ deliberately ”, for as the detail 
given shows, it could only be done very deliberately indeed, with 
much time and trouble. Either the critics have not read the evi- 
dence (as is most likely), or they virtually ask us to believe that 
committees of skilled experimenters in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Poland,—professional men of the highest standing and repu- 
tation, have committed this absurd fraud! Illusion is out of the 
question, as the detail of the experiments shows. One critic 
speaks of “the unpleasant slime called ectoplasm” with pro- 
found disbelief in its existence. Well, I have seen it, and it is 
not a slime; though protoplasm is, from which all animal bodies, 
including that of the critic, are derived. 

I should not think these absurdities worth notice, were it not 
that these writers pose as instructors of the public and pronounce 
dogmatically as if possessed of superior knowledge, and are often 


‘followed blindly by the uninstructed who wish for reliable 


information. 


INFERENCES FROM EcTopLasmMic ForRMATIONS 


It is, I think, worth while to enquire why such high importance 
is attached in France to experiments in material phenomena. 
Primarily no doubt, this is because such phenomena, as proved 
by flashlight photographs of the whole sequences of a materiali- 
sation, and wax moulds of the final result, are evidence indis- 
putable by any reasonable mind; and once genuineness has been 
established no time need be wasted on further proofs. 

But there are deeper reasons for the preference shown for 
experimental work of this kind. Those reasons arise from a desire 
to get beyond the facts to the legitimate inferences from them. 
I have had the advantage of frequent conversations with various 
French gentlemen connected with the Metapsychic Institute, and 
have noted that their interest turns largely on the plasticity of 
ectoplasm to a directing Idea; and the distinct evidence of 
intention in the production of form. 

Dr. Geley is the leading exponent of this fact. He has shown 
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the exact correspondence between normal and supernormal phys- 
iology. His contention is that the process which moulds the ecto- 
plasm into a living form is essentially the same as in normal 
generation. He first draws an analogy to the transformation of 
the insect. In the chrysalis the larva is reduced to a white 
creamy emulsion in which all the organs, with the exception of 
the central nerve and some traces of the digestive tube, com- 
pletely disappear. In this emulsion new organs adapted to an 
aerial life are formed; and with the new organs entirely new 
instincts. The nutritive functions are completely changed, the 
generative system is developed, and a colour-scheme of singular 
beauty and complexity is perfected within that dark chamber, 
quite uninfluenced by the external environment and attributable 
solely to internal influences. 

He then shows that just as the anatomical tissues are 
developed in the ectoplasm from one single substance, so in 
normal physiology a similar process takes place at the ex- 
pense of the maternal organism. He deduces that the pro- 
cesses of materialisation throw an entirely new light on phys. 
iological processes. 

Agreeably to the leading principle of Physics, that all change 
whether of large or of molecular masses takes place by the action 
of energy upon Matter, and in accordance with Schopenhauer’s 
demonstration that every organ of a living being is an objectifi- 
cation of the purpose that organ is to serve, he regards the 
mechanism of its formation as a living energy to which he gives 
the name of a “ dynamo-psychism ”, and shows further that this 
dynamism works on a pre-determined plan. This dynamo-psy- 
chism is an individualised portion of a cosmic energy. 

He thus regards the human being as composed of (a) the 
material substratum, originally simple protoplasm, (b) a forma- 
tive mechanism which is a living energy, and (c) a directing Idea 
to which the latter conforms. This involves the most important 
philosophical conclusion that Mind is prior, not subsequent, to 
organization; and therefore that thought (in the extended psy- 
chological sense) is not the product of the brain and neurons, but 
conditions the whole evolution. 

It is impossible not to see here a parallel to Plato’s soma 
(body), psyche (soul), and pnewma (spirit), the latter connected 
with the Logos (Supreme Reason); but the difference between 
the new notions and the old, is that Plato seems to imply a certain 
antithesis between his three principles, whereas the new philosophy 
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regards them as graded representations of a single primordial 
substance directed by universal cosmic Mind. 

In fact, just as the higher Physics reduces the chemical atomic 
matter to a graded representation of energy, so this view of 
organization makes the material organism a representation of 
Mind by Matter fashioned by directed energy. This is a cogent 
answer to the question raised by A. R. Wallace, Darwin’s friend, 
who said “ Darwin always admitted, and even urged, that Natural 
Selection has been the most important but not the exclusive means 
of modification ..... He elaborated his theory of Pan- 
genesis for the purpose of rendering the many strange facts of 
inheritance more intelligible, but even if it were proved to be an 
exact representation of the facts it would not be an explanation, 
because, as Weismann, Kerner, and many others admit, it would 
not account for the forces, the directive agency, and the organ- 
ising power which are the essential features of growth. (World of 
Life. P. 333.) Plato’s philosophy was intuitive, it did not con- 
cern itself with the mechanism. Geley’s theory is experimental, 
but it is not a little remarkable that the latest development of the 
Evolutionary Theory should find support in the concepts of the 
most acute and spiritual thinker of the ancient world, whose con- 
clusions were found concordant with Christianity by St. Paul. 

It is obvious that there is an essential similarity between the 
physiological evolutionary notion of a psychic dynamism direct- 
ing personal development and acting conformably to cosmic 
evolutionary purpose, and the Platonic presentment of the 
universe. 

A. R. Wallace was led by his study of metapsychic facts to 
the conclusion that Evolution has a purpose—the development of 
a spiritual being fit to survive bodily death. Geley, like Wallace, 
is led to regard some form of survival as the only possible general 
inference. He says in Part III. ch. 2 of his work: 

“That which is ‘ essential’ in the universe is eternal and in- 
destructible; permanent through all the transitory appearances 
of things. 

“That which is essential in the universe passes, by evolution, 
from the unconscious to the conscious. 

“ Individual consciousness is an integral part of that which 
is essential in the universe, and itself indestructible and eternal, 
it evolves from unconsciousness to consciousness. 

“The Single Essence, by whatever name it may be called, 
creative of numberless representations, does not end in material- 
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ising itself in a vain phantasmagoria of worlds. No! and a 
fortiori, that essence does not materialise worlds of pain serving 
no purpose but as theatres for a drama of universal, undeserved, 
and fruitless suffering. 

“ These representations, at last understood, reveal a governing 
harmony; from them issues the supreme end, a purpose truly 
divine. This harmony is the immanent concord of each with 
others, the close solidarity of the individualised parts of the one 
principle, and their inviolable union in the All. The aim is the 
acquisition of consciousness, the unlimited transition from the 
unconscious to the conscious; this transition is the release of all 
potentialities; it is the realisation in evolution of Sovereign 
Intelligence, Sovereign Justice and Sovereign Good.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN MATERIALIZATION 
WITH M. FRANEK KLUSKI 


BY DR. GUSTAVE GELEY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE METAPSYCHIQUE FOR May-J UNE, 
1921, spy Heten C, Lampert 


(Continued from October) 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE METAPSYCHIC ORIGIN OF 
MOULDS DISCUSSED 


As we have done with other types of phenomena we shall fully 
discuss the authenticity of our moulds. 

We shall see that, beside our testimony and our rigorous con- 
trol, this authenticity rests upon unquestionable objective proof. 

The first question is whether our moulds were made upon 
human members or upon facsimiles of human members. 

The answer leaves no doubt. We find all the characteristics 
of human members: perfect shape, lines of hand, nails, wrinkles 
of skin, protuberances of bone, tendons, small veins in back of 
hand; nothing is wanting. We have shown our casts to artists, 
painters, sculptors, moulders; to many of the medical fraternity. 
All agree that they are moulds from human members. Naturally 
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there is nothing to show that they may not be moulds made from 
other moulds. But there can be no question as to the original 
having been a human member. 

This decision eliminates the question of fraud by means of a 
rubber glove. We tried reproducing the moulds by using an in-+ 
flated rubber glove dipped in paraffine, then deflated and with- 
drawn. 

The process is simple. We filled the glove with cold water. 
It cannot be inflated with air for this makes it so light that it 
floats on the surface of the paraffine. We coated the glove thickly 
enough to prevent the paraffine breaking when the glove was with- 
drawn. But the result showed the artificial origin. See Fig. 9 of 
plaster casts. On the mould obtained one finds none of the details 
of the human hand, and the general appearance is that of de- 
formity. 

This deformity is inevitable since rubber, or any other sub- 
stance used, is flexible. Even were one able to prepare an artifi- 
cial hand which showed lines, wrinkles and nails, this could not be 
inflated without deforming it. We feel justified in claiming that 
it is impossible to imitate our moulds by means of artificial mem- 


bers of flexible rubber. 

Can they be reproduced from an original rubber mould which 
is hard instead of flexible? No. At least all our attempts were 
failures. We were unsuccessful in our efforts to detach the 
paraffine from the original mould. It always broke or lost its 
shape. We tried making the coating very thick; much thicker 
than our moulds. We carefully greased the object used, made a 
long slit in the small part corresponding with a wrist. All these 
attempts failed. Even should others be more successful than we, 
it would be impossible to reproduce as thin or as well formed a 
glove as ours. 

Can the gloves obtained by the immersion of materialised 
members and their subsequent withdrawal possibly be imitated? 

It was at this point that the first experimenters stopped. 
(See Aksakof and Delanne). For them the paraffine moulds 
demonstrated for themselves their metapsychical origin. 

This is not a fact. We pushed the question farther than they 
did and experimented extensively with the aid of artists and 
moulders who were interested in trying to imitate our specimens. 

We found two ways by which they might be fraudulently 
made. The first is by using the hollow mould of a human hand. 
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This is filled with a substance both fusible and soluble such as 
melted sugar. After this solidifies it is dipped quickly in paraffine, 
then put in cold water. The solid mould gradually dissolves 
leaving the paraffine glove. 

The second process is even simpler; it consists of using a 
living hand. After dipping the hand in paraffine and allowing 
this to harden, which takes from fifteen to twenty minutes in the 
air, or from six to eight in cold water, one side of the glove is 
slit from the knuckles to the wrist. By little lateral movements 
the hand may be loosened from the glove and then, thanks to its 
suppleness and to the slit in the glove the hand may be withdrawn. 
The edges of the slit glove are quickly brought together and 
dipped in paraffine which quite obliterates the opening. 

If this operation is well done the joint is not apparent, but 
one condition is necessary for success. The glove must be three 
or four times as thick as our moulds. We have been unable to 
obtain gloves as thin as ours because by this process they always 
break when the hand is withdrawn. 

Let us pass over this difficulty nevertheless. Possibly it is 
not insurmountable. Let us suppose that Franek followed this 
procedure. He could only have done it at home as our moulds 
were of the dimensions of a child and there was no child at our 
séances. If obtained by fraud, the gloves could only have been 


made before the séance and smuggled into the laboratory by the 
medium. 


Let no one say that he might have used the hard mould of a 
child’s hand during the séance. We have explained the impossi- 
bility of removing a hard body in the form of a hand from a 
paraffine covering only one millimeter thick. 


For such of our readers as still doubt let us study the con- 
ditions of such a fraudulent operation. 


1.—The medium must first release one hand; 

2.—he takes the hard mould or moulds from his pocket ; 

3.—he dips the form in paraffine; 

4.—he cuts the side of the glove obtained, from knuckles to wrist ; 

5.—he detaches the glove from the form without breaking it ; 

6.—he brings the edges of the slit together and re-dips it in 
paraffine ; 

7.—he lays the glove on the table, restores the mould to his pocket 

and replaces his hand in that of the controller. 

Nor is this all; this complicated process he must carry out 
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in less than two minutes without being able to see, and with the 
use of only one hand; while we, quite at our leisure, in full light 
and using both hands, have not succeeded in doing it. 

There is, besides, one of our plaster casts which shows the 
impossibility of the use of a hard mould; this is No. 5. The three 
folded fingers and extended index finger prove that this glove was 
not made from a hard mould. Whatever subterfuge might be 
employed would be useless in this case. This glove could not even 
have been made from a living hand. It could have been done 
fraudulently in only one way; by using a mould which was both 
soluble and fusible. 

Then did the medium use this process of a soluble and fusible 
mould during the séance? This is inadmissible. We repeat that 
we had no tub of cold water, which would have been necessary for 
dissolving the dummy. Moreover a long time is required for this. 

Allow us then to conclude: that the only conceivable trick of 
which we could have been the dupes is the following: Franek 
might have prepared the gloves, brought them to the séance and 
dropped them on the table without this being perceived by the 
controllers. 

This narrowed the investigation to assuring ourselves that 
the moulds were made during the séance and with our own par- 
affine. For this purpose we used the means described—coloring 
the paraffine and adding cholesterin. These two proofs are posi- 
tive and allow us to affirm that the moulds Nos. 6, 7, 8, were 
unquestionably made of our paraffine during the séance. It is 
therefore permissible to assume that the preceding moulds made 
under the same conditions of control were also made during the 
séance from our own paraffine. 

But this is not all. A close examination of our casts reveals 
different remarkable details which greatly complicate the hypoth- 
esis of fraud. 

To begin with the hands are identical in shape; they have the 
same modelling, the same lines and nails. The lines are charac- 
teristic and show the same origin. But these hands which evi- 
dently belong to the same person all have the fingers in different 
positions. 

Moreover they are not of precisely the same dimensions. 
No. 6 for example is about a centimeter shorter than No. 3. 
Above all, these hands which appear to be those of a child are 
really the hands of an adult. This is particularly striking in the 
back of No. 3. The longitudinal plicatures of a hand extended 
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from the wrist are not seen in a child. They require a skin which 
is wrinkled or very flabby. The half-flexed fingers make this 
more noticeable. In the position of this hand the folds of skin 
near the roots of the fingers indicate the hand of an adult of a 
certain age. 

The wrinkles are also as indicative of age as are those of the 
face. All of the physicians who have examined the casts are of 
this opinion. 

We consulted Dr. Paul Richer, Professor at the National 
School of Fine Arts, and rember of the Medical Academy of the 
Institute of France. This high authority was of the same opinion. 
He stated that while the proof was not positive, these hands had 
the characteristics of an adult. Here is a letter which Dr. Richer 
was kind enough to give us: 


My dear colleague: 


I am glad to confirm the verbal opinion which I gave you 
together with permission to use my statement, that the moulds 
which you showed me have every appearance of being the moulds 
of the hands of adults reduced in size about one-fourth from 
medium dimensions, instead of being made from the hands of a 
child. 

Appearances may mislead, however, for I have known of 
children whose entire bodies showed the skin of an adult, even the 
skin of an aged person. 

Only the radiograph can absolutely prove that these are 
moulds from the hands of adults, reduced in size, and not from 
the hands of a child. 


Pau RicHeEr. 


The materialisation of adult forms reduced in size is not com- 
mon. Franek told us that these reductions were frequent during 
a séance when he was particularly tired or in bad health; that 
when he was feeling well the materialisations were always of 
normal] size. 

The faces seen and photographed in our laboratory during 
our experiments with Eva were usually reduced about two-thirds, 
but had the appearance of adult faces. 

One can thus understand the difficulties of fraud in the case 
of the moulds obtained by us. The operation which would have 
been necessary is as follows: 
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1.—The medium prepares the hand of an adult in various posi- 
tions (seven different positions in our case, not counting the 
foot) ; 

2.—he reduces these hands one-fourth to give them the dimensions 
of a child, which is possible to do by the mechanical means 
used in modern sculpture but is nevertheless work for an 
artist. One might then well ask why he should not have used 

a child’s hand instead ; 
3.—from these first moulds he makes hollow moulds finished so as 

to conceal the joining; 
4,.—into these hollow moulds he pours a fusible and soluble sub- 

stance, for this seems to be the only method possible ; 
5.—these soluble moulds are put in paraffine and afterwards dis- 
solved in cold water, leaving the paraffine moulds ; 
6.—as these gloves, on account of their thinness, are very fragile 
they cannot be put in a pocket, so the trickster must bring in 

a padded box the one or two moulds he wishes to produce at a 

séance. (Almost inevitably if fraudulent the medium would 

make thicker moulds which would at the same time be easier to 
make as well as to handle.) 

7.—he successfully conceals this box; (another difficult problem). 

8.—at the séance he releases one hand, takes the moulds out of 
the box, lays them on the table, hides the box, stirs up the 
paraffine and throws it about, then replaces his hand in that 
of the controller who has perceived nothing of this elaborate 
manoeuver. 

Well, let us assume that this improbable farce is successful. 
The cleverness of the medium would avail him nothing; his trick 
would be revealed by the absence of coloring and chemical sub- 
stance in the paraffine of the mould. 

We need not insist on the conclusion. To any honest reader 
it is plain. It is possible, by the use of paraffine, to record mate- 
rialisations, and, in spite of mistakes of technique, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing it under conditions of absolute certainty. 


P.S. Since this article was written we have had, during our 
visit to Warsaw, further experiences with moulds with Franek 
Kluski. 

Profiting by previous experience we succeeded in obtaining 
two perfect moulds of human hands at the same séance and under 
conditions of strict control. One of these was the hand and fore- 
arm of a woman; it was of natural size; the fingers were long and 
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slender. This beautiful mould was perfect and in one piece. The 
faults of our previous moulds were avoided by using a very large 
receptacle containing a deep layer of paraffine—twelve kilometers. 
The second mould was of the strong hand of a man, with half of 
the forearm. It was larger than the hand of the medium, and 
was as perfect a mould as the first. 

The defects of our Paris moulds were due to technical errors 
and especially to the infiltration of water between the material- 
ised member and the paraffine. 

Alas, these wonderful, truly inimitable moulds are no more. 

They were so fragile that we could not transport them without 
breaking. There remain only precious fragments to offer, to- 
gether with our testimony which we give unreservedly. 

We are mathematically certain of the metapsychical origin 
of moulds of materialised human members in paraffine. 
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BY T. KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH 


Proressor OF PHILOSOPHY AT THE UNIversItTy oF TUBINGEN 





Amid the waste matter of vulgar spiritism, most remarkable 
psychic and psychophysic phenomena of supernormal character 
have been discovered. We are now on new scientific ground. 
Many things are still veiled in clouds, vague and only recognizable 
in outline; others are still completely hidden; others, again, have 
become established with comparative certainty. It is no longer an 
open question whether we have firm ground under our feet with 
regard to these problems, or whether all is illusion, deception, and 
fraud. The assertions of eminent investigators—some of them of 
world-wide renown—are too numerous and too decided. All who 
have gone in for a systematic study of the phenomena have 
arrived at a positive conclusion to a greater or less degree. To 
ignore their combined testimony would be but unscientific, dog- 
matic prejudice. No other scientific attitude is possible than that 
of taking in hand the examination and verification of the results 
already obtained. 

A criticism that goes so far as to refuse to make a closer in- 
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vestigation of facts which have been asserted, becomes pseudo- 
criticism, and no longer impartial, when the facts have been as- 
serted by reliable observers. The attitude of a considerable 
number, particularly of the older professors of philosophy and 
psychology, is strongly reminiscent of those Florentine savants 
who denied the astronomical discoveries of Galileo and refused to 
look through the telescope for fear of being convinced. It is 
crassly untrue to assert that all mediums refuse to submit them- 
selves to scientific examination. The scientific superficiality and 
general lack of principle, which characterize some authors when 
it becomes a question of the real facts, are alone responsible for 
such an assertion. Equally superficial, and probably only due to 
lack of knowledge of the literature of the subject, is the statement 
of Hopp to the effect that science has no means of investigating 
the problem of telepathy, but must confine itself to the examina- 
tion of such cases as chance may offer. 

It is the test of the intellectual worth of a scientist if he is 
ready and willing to investigate problems which, if true, may 
open up wide issues, or if he retreats with diffidence from all that 
might bring with it in its train a revolutionary change in his 
existing theories. 

German research has in the first place to ascertain what has 
already been accomplished. It is now no longer admissible to 
regard the entire parapsychic problem as terra nova, on which 
no man’s foot has stepped yet. 

When Wundt declared that if parapsychology were justified 
there must be two worlds—the first, that which exists in accord- 
ance with the laws of Galileo and of classic mechanics ; the second, 
that of the gnomes, rapping spirits and magnetic mediums, in 
which the laws which prevail in the first are not in use—it must 
unreservedly be admitted (apart from the language in which his 
idea is clothed) that this “ second world ” lacks that transparent 
and reliable structure which is possessed by organically dead 
nature, taken by itself. 

This is not only applicable to parapsychic phenomena, but it 
is equally true both of normal psychology and of organic phys- 
iology. Biology, also, is incapable of indicating in advance the 
progress of organic development. This unreliability is peculiar 
to all non-inorganic parts of reality, and it is very doubtful 
whether it should only be attributed, as it usually is, to the com- 
plication of the phenomena. Such an explanation is hardly true 
of mental phenomena, and does not very well apply at all to the 
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vital factors. The reason really consists in the fact that there 
is no question here of a number of separate entities, and their 
connection with each other, as in the case of the atoms which go 
to build up the elementary entities of the inorganic world. The 
mechanical conception of the universe, on which Wundt and all 
the other Parallelists base their philosophy, has been found to be 
fundamentally false. It is necessary to make a clean break with 
the mechanical conception, not only for the purpose of theory, but 
also for that of practical investigation, and no longer to shut 
one’s eyes to the metapsychical complexity of the problems in 
which we are engaged. 

There should soon be no lack of suitable mediums with whom 
to experiment. There are many indications that individuals with 
parapsychical constitutions are not so rare as is generally im- 
agined, though it may be true that they are a little scarcer in 
Germany than among the English-speaking and Latin races. On 
the other hand, a good number of mediumistically inclined in- 
dividuals have been discovered recently. It is to be hoped that at 
least a proportion among them—those of the greatest value 
from the point of view of the renewal of scientific investigation— 
will place themselves at the disposal of a science which no longer 
need assume that it has to do only with fraud, and which is 
ready to investigate on critically objective lines. It is for this 
reason that I insist on the need of further investigation. One 
of these mediums, on whom V. Wasielewski and Tischner have 
made their chief experiments, does not even appear to base her 
work on the spiritistic theory, so that the tests in her case could 
be carried out in entire freedom from the spiritistic atmosphere. 

It is greatly to be desired that we may soon have the luck to 
get physical mediums to place themselves at our disposal in the 
earlier stages of their development, so that they may be with- 
drawn from the influence of spiritism. It might then perhaps be 
possible to obtain parapsychic and paraphysical phenomena in a 
form which does not clothe itself in the spiritistic garb, and is 
thus divested of the distasteful atmosphere which surrounds such 
phenomena at present. The possibility exists, however, that the 
further development of these phenomena may be dependent on 
the necessity for the very favorable auto-suggestive influences 
which emanate from the spiritistic beliefs of the mediums. If this 
be, indeed, the case, we must resign ourselves to the acceptance 
of parapsychic manifestations in this strange guise. 

A serious difficulty in investigation is the aversion manifested 
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in spiritistic circles to scientific research. This circumstance is 
due not only to the indifferent and uninterested attitude hitherto 
adopted by science in Germany with reference to parapsycholog- 
ical problems, but is also caused by an instinctive fear that a 
closer investigation might prove the claims of the spiritistic inter- 
pretation to be unfounded. Mundus vult decipi. In the summer 
of 1919, one of my audience in Tiibingen informed me of a writ- 
ing medium who seemingly appeared to be capable of quite inter- 
esting phenomena, and he promised to put me in touch with this 
person—a servant girl. His uncle, however, with whom this girl 
was in service, declined to allow a scientific investigation. I was 
not even permitted to obtain a glimpse of the voluminous auto- 
matic writings. Nothing could show more strongly how necessary 
it is that the mediumistic faculties of persons who have some 
scientific interest should be developed. 

The proper attitude towards the spiritistic hypothesis can 
only be that of critical examination. It is clear that this theory 
can be regarded as proved only when all the probabilities attend- 
ant on it are proved. On the other hand, a refusal to associate 
with persons who accept the theory might lead to the exclusion of 
such investigators as Myers and James. The fact by itself, that 
anyone accepts the spiritistic theory must not—however unsym- 
pathetic to us—lead us to condemn that person generally as 
unreliable so far as he is not shown to be guilty of unreliability 
by his manner of dealing with mere facts. This point of view 
should lead us to a modus vivendi with supporters of spiritism in 
Germany, just as a modus vivendi already exists in England. 

A more minute analysis of parapsychic phenomena is the 
great need. To accomplish this the analytical methods of normal 
psychology must be invoked in full measure. The number of 
fundamental psychological conceptions which the parapsycholo- 
gists have hitherto used is far too small. I miss, above all, the 
distinction between acts of representation and acts of thought; 
to say nothing of the omission of the analysis of parapsychic 
acts of thought. How, for instance, does a medium distinguish 
between psychometric or telepathic thoughts and his “ own” 
normal ideas? Or does he not make any distinction? Neither do 
the reports show clearly—as a general rule—whether the visions 
of the mediums, with which we are dealing, are, in their nature, 
hallucinations or only representations. In short, analysis is still 
only in its infancy. What is really required is parapsychologic 
experiments combined with introspection. In all cases where 
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parapsychic phenomena occur without the more profound trance 
conditions, this cannot offer very great difficulties. Tests must 
be made with mediums in a state resembling hypnotic trance. 
Attempts must be made, where possible, to persuade them to 
practise introspection, and they must be trained in it. Above all, 
Vogt’s method of artificially narrowing the consciousness must be 
applied, in order to obtain the greatest number of statements 
based on retrospection. 

In parapsychology, all efforts must increasingly be centred 
on the attainment of greater objectivity in methods. The ideal 
would be to register mechanically the phenomena throughout their 
whole development, so that subsequent study in complete leisure 
might be possible. Too often the outward conditions in which 
sittings take place make observations very difficult. 

In this way only will the skeptic be convinced and compelled to 
accept the objective proofs afforded by photography and the reg- 
istering apparatus. The extensive use which Schrenck-Notzing 
made of photography, the several exposures taken from different 
angles at once, and the use of stereoscopy mark a considerable 
advance in methods. But it would be desirable to have more cine- 
matographic exposures. A complete cinematographic record of 
the sittings would have the advantage of determining later what 
had or had not taken place. We should often like to know a good 
deal that an author does not tell us in so many words, though 
undoubtedly he might have done so. For instance, A. Lehmann 
when referring to the experiments of Zoellner, asks with regard to 
the cords used during the sitting, whether Slade had had no 
opportunity of annexing one of them. Only an uninterrupted 
cinematographic film taken of the medium to include even the time 
outside the sittings themselves could ensure a definite answer— 
though this is, of course, impracticable by reason of the expense. 

Photography with ordinary light is, unfortunately, of no 
avail when, as in the case of Eusapia, the medium forbids the use 
of it, or when light impedes or destroys the mediumistic phenom- 
ena. In the future, therefore, it would be advisable to take 
photographs with invisible ultra-violet lights; though it is, of 
course, impossible to predict whether the mediumistic phenomena 
will be able to stand these rays. The attempt, however, should be 
made. Attempts should be made to keep the limbs of the medium 
under constant control, by numerous stereoscopic X-ray expo- 
sures. Should, however, it be found that all these rays act de- 
_structively on the mediumistic phenomena, it will be impossible in 
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many cases to prove the objective existence of the phenomena 
with the present means at our disposal. We should then have 
definitely to content ourselves with the reports of witnesses based 
on the observations made during the sittings by the ordinary 
five senses. 

We cannot eliminate altogether the importance of the question 
of the good faith of the person who makes the experiments. We 
must accept his word that the photographic exposures were in 
order; that the instruments were properly installed, and that the 
data on the registering apparatus tally with the curves published 
and have not been faked. 

A most interesting connection exists between the supernormal 
phenomena and the spiritual worth—taken on the whole—of the 
life of a given individual. Many cases have been cited in both the 
Indian and Christian history of religion which, if true, would 
tend to prove that once a certain height of spiritual development 
is reached, parapsychic and paraphysical phenomena are bound 
to follow as a matter of course. The biographies of the Indian 
and Christian saints are full of such happenings; they are re- 
corded also of Christ and His Apostles in the New Testament ; 
and the Catholic Church in consequence makes canonization 
absolutely dependent on the testimony that such “ miracles ” have 
actually taken place. We are not yet in the position to be able 
to take a satisfactorily reasoned position on the question of the 
reality of these miracles. The whole question is closely inter- 
woven with the other—namely to what extent parapsychic phe- 
nomena are determined by the mode of life of the individual 
concerned. With regard to the outstanding mediums of modern 
occultism, such as Heléne Smith, Mrs. Piper, Eusapia Palladino, 
etc., it is impossible to establish any superiority of mind which 
would confer on them a reputation of “ saintliness.” But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that in the case of these mediums we are 
concerned with individuals who were born, so to speak, with a 
parapsychically endowed personality. 

The question of the connection between parapsychic faculties 
and the mode of life of an individual, can only at the present 
time be solved in India, for modern Europe relegates ascetic 
“ saints ” to the confines of monastery or convent, where they are 
beyond reach of scientific investigation. 

The consideration of the Indian sphere is of further urgent 
necessity because of the many reports with regard to the mani- 
festations of the mediums of that country. Unfortunately these 
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reports so far have no claim to be considered as other than the 
usual travellers’ tales, and, therefore, are of not sufficient value 
to be used as material for psychology. Further it is not at all 
easy to get copies of them, and as they are mostly compiled in 
the English language, they mostly cannot be found in German 
libraries. Despite the urgent necessity we are still without any 
really scientific investigation of the Indian ascetics, fakirs, and 
other abnormal personalities. It is hard to understand, and 
regrettable in the extreme, that the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, which seems to have a special call to take the lead in this 
direction, has not yet made any effort to do so. It is obvious 
that the expenses entailed by a psychological expedition of such 
description would be considerable, but even so, much less than 
those of any other expedition, even on a modest scale, connected 
with natural science. It is no less astonishing that Indian doctors 
have not yet devoted themselves to the study of these problems. 
As universities exist in India, we might naturally expect them 
to do so. Or can it be that such investigations lie hidden in 
Indian periodicals? It must not be forgotten that all such inves- 
tigators are, in the first instance, bound to meet with serious 
obstacles in getting into touch with the persons concerned. The 
reports of travelers often record the distrust and reserve evinced 
by such persons in the presence of Europeans, and their violent 
opposition to any prying into their secrets. Should these obsta- 
cles prove insurmountable, it would be as well if the work were 
undertaken by natives who have had the benefit of a European 
education, and it would appear that there is no time to be lost in 
this respect. There is no doubt that the progress of European 
civilization on the one hand, and the growth of the Young India 
propaganda on the other, must needs diminish these manifesta- 
tions to an ever greater degree and make them of even rarer 
occurrence. It gives one food for reflection that one learns that 
Pierre Loti, who traveled to India in order to study the occult 
and theosophical underworld and its secrets on the spot, returned 
to Europe with his object unachieved, and without having made 
any discovery of any importance. But despite this, it is not 
possible to doubt the existence of mediums and occult circles in 
India, well worthy of study by philosopher and psychologist. 
Certain psychic happenings, which merit investigation, can surely 
be found in the circles of Mrs. Annie Besant’s “ Theosophical 
Society.” Some isolated cases of minor significance, such as those 
of the professional beggars who keep an arm continually out- 
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stretched before them, or who spend their nights on a bed of 
thorns or prickles, appear to be of daily and common occurrence. 
And yet all closer examination of their psychic and physical 
condition is lacking, despite all the interest it would represent. 
We have no opportunity in Europe for the study of such types. 

As can be seen, the field of parapsychological problems is of 
the widest magnitude and importance. We are treating of dis- 
coveries which are of equal value to the greatest discoveries of 
the day in the domain of natural science. 

As a supplement to this book, I have submitted some of the 
principal ideas with which we are here concerned to closer analysis 
in an essay, entitled, “ Grundbegriffe der Parapsychologie ” (Fun- 
damental conceptions of Parapsychology), Pfiillingen, Baums 
Verlag, 1921. There is some danger of this essay being over- 
looked because of the rather remote place of its publication, and 
I think it worth while therefore to refer to it here. It is not a 
mere repetition of the present book, but both book and essay are 
complementary to each other. I have tried in the book to call 
attention to the reality of parapsychic phenomena and in the 
essay to analyze critically the resulting new conceptions. 


Epiror’s Note 


The above is an extract from the last chapter of Occultism 
and Modern Science, by Dr. Oesterreich, published by Robert 
McBride and Co., New York, 181 pp., price $2.00 net, and for 
the privilege of quoting from which we here make our acknowl- 
edgments. This book should find its way into the libraries of all 
those who are making a study of Psychical Research. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that it indicates the position that professors 
of the modern school are taking towards this subject. It is no 
longer one of disdain and denial, but of the acceptance of the 
facts and recognition of their importance. This book is of his- 
torical interest, as helping to mark the passing of the era when 
psychical research felt the need of borrowing the names of prom- 
inent men and of quoting those who expressed any favorable 
interest in the subject. 

Such a period of self-conscious adolescence is characteristic 
of all new movements and discoveries, and this was not exempt. 
In the future, however, the study itself will absorb the attention 
of all those who are interested and the authorities will be those 
who manifest some first-hand acquaintance with it. 
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Dr. Oesterreich, although he is Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Tiibingen, has apparently had very little first- 
hand experience and is frank enough to say so. He has, however, 
addressed himself to the literature with an open mind and quite 
honestly states that the facts are undeniable. And yet the litera- 
ture that he quotes has, for the most part, been in existence for 
a good while and accessible to the other members of university 
faculties who have so loudly pooh-poohed it. What have they 
been doing; reading without understanding or playing to their 
campus galleries! And yet, those who hungered and thirsted 
after culture looked to them as authorities and accepted their 
creeds with credulity. 

Dr. Oesterreich has recognized the facts at last. Other pro- 
fessors will later when it is quite safe and respectable. 

His book, in successive chapters, deals with some of the prin- 
cipal phenomena, as represented by historical characters,—Heléne 
Smith and states of impersonation; Mrs. Piper and psychometry ; 
Eusapia Palladino and telekinesis ; Eva C. and processes of mate- 
rialization ; theosophy and Rudolf Steiner. 

In the Preface to the first edition, written in 1920, he says,— 

“The present book is concerned with a field of knowledge 
which is not much cultivated in Germany, but which has for a 
number of years been academically recognized by the English- 
speaking and the Latin races. At the publisher’s request it is 
addressed to the general public, including therein such of my col- 
leagues as have not been closely concerned with the subjects 
dealt with. I have tried to describe from a non-partisan point of 
view the scientific position as it seems to me to exist. That this 
position is as yet far from clear in many respects will be obvious 
as I proceed. But it follows that it is obvious that we have to do 
to a considerable extent with a new field of knowledge which is 
not yet ripe, and which German science is called upon to join in 
cultivating, so that at last certainty may be reached as to what 
is actually true and the proper philosophical consequences de- 
duced therefrom.” 

In the Preface to the second edition, in 1921, he is able to 
say,— 

“This book, the first edition of which was exhausted in six 
months, has accomplished what I hoped it would, and directed the 
interest of persons capable of scientific thought to the problems 
of parapsychology. At least there is movement in many places, 
though it need hardly be said that in many others dogmatic 
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slumber still prevails. The reception of the book by the general 
public also goes to prove that we live in a time of mental freedom, 
which is not governed by dogma, and should be ready to make a 
great advance, if it were not that the general conditions of life 
make German work nowadays difficult even in this field. The 
theoretical interpretation which I have attempted of the facts 
recorded must for the present remain in details hypothetical, and 
my meaning would be wholly misunderstood if the various lines 
of thought which I have developed were taken to be positive 
dogmatic conclusions.” 

The pages of this Journal are a mirror in which should be 
reflected the important movements in the field of psychical re- 
search, both for the advice of the present generation and as a 
historical record for the future; this double duty warrants, we 
believe, the attention we have given to this book. 


RESISTANCE TO METAPSYCHIC SCIENCE 


BY TITUS BULL, M. D. 


The Society has had the honor of receiving from Dr. Osty the 
following letter which is self-explanatory. 

Paris, France. 

MonstEvur.—Permit me, first, to introduce myself to you: Dr. 
Osty, author of several books on metapsychics, of which the latest, 
“La Connaissance Supranormale” will appear in English in 
October next and will be sent to you by the publisher. 

This is the object of this letter: At this moment I am writing 
a book with the purpose of expounding the causes and the mani- 
festations of resistance to the acceptation of Metapsychic Science 
in France and other countries. This I do to clarify the public 
mind which in daily journals and monthly reviews reads opinions 
diverse and often opposed. 

I intend, for France, to say what are the modes of resistance 
of diverse professions and sciences—the clergy, the university 
world, the literary world, the journalists, and the public. 

As to the foreigner, I have already had the state of things 
from the resistive point of view: for Italy, by W. MacKenzie; 
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for England, by Stanley de Brath. I am expecting the same 
sort of information for Germany,—and, on the counsel of my 
friend Dr. G. Geley, I wish to request from you that of America, 

We, metapsychists, a few in every corner of the world, are at 
an epoch of struggle such that human idealism is at an important 
turn. The study of the supernormal human being presents data 
which will have a decisive influence on this transformation. 

I wish to explain clearly this period of transition between the 
past and the near future, and by illuminating the masses, pre- 
cipitate the metempsychosis. Perhaps the result of my efforts 
will be mediocre. I believe, however, the attempt will be useful. 
And with this end in view, I ask you to tell me what is the posi- 
tion of metapsychic science in your country, whether under the 
spiritual or theosophic aspect; whether in general or in pure 
science. 

Pardon me for asking of you this bit of work. It will be useful 
to our common studies. 

And please accept the expression of my most distinguished 
sentiments.—E. Osry. 

We believe the answer to this query to be of supreme public 
importance, and are therefore complying with Dr. Osty’s request 
by eliciting the opinions of public men. As a beginning we have 
asked for that of one of the oldest and most honored members 
of the Society, who has served for so many years on the Board 
of Trustees. 


Dr. Buu's Repiy 


I have just received and read the copy of Dr. Osty’s letter 
and note the request as well as your desire, involving my ability 
to comply. In asking of me an opinion of such wide scope, I fear 
you place my abilities in a stratum where they do not belong. 
I greatly appreciate the honor extended me, and as an earnest 
student of psychical research, I will endeavor to comply with your 
request. In a humble way I will try to express what seems to me 
to be the root cause of a resistance to the acceptance of this 
subject as a legitimate field of research. 

First and foremost, the resistance, or lack of acceptance of 
the findings of psychical research, seems to have its issue in that 
old historical aspect of a conflict which existed and still exists— 
a struggle between orthodox religion on the one hand and science 
on the other. However science may try to divorce these phe- 
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nomena from man’s religious consciousness, it never succeeds. 
The very evolution and growth of these phenomena, from the 
spontaneous occurrence of primitive disorder to the plane of 
primitive order, has been associated with some idea of spiritual 
causality. The primitive peoples, up to the present, have found 
their spontaneous occurrence related, in their consciousness, 
to a transcendental existence. The very birth of the concep- 
tion of them as causal agents, perceived them to have been ele- 
ments of a transcendental world, no matter what their nature 
might have been. Narrowing that identity still further and iden- 
tifying such elements in all stages of development up to the pres- 
ent time, they have been classified as agents or denizens of a 
spiritual world. During different stages of man’s development 
they have received various names, but always were conceived to 
have had their being outside of man and his world. Therefore 
they must exist in a world totally dissimilar to man’s world— 
hence a world antithetic to our world and a world which is named 
a spiritual world. 

Orthodox religion found expression in a priest craft. The 
evolution and development of that authority seem to have sprung 
from a very low and degraded psychic development, resembling 
to a great extent the incipient onset of some types of naive 
mediumship of to-day. From the simple acceptance of the super- 
ficial expression, to the crafty desire for advantage over the con- 
ditions for power, these phenomena were utilized and progressed. 
From the superstition of the very undeveloped to the authorita- 
tive control of a more enlightened group, orthodox religious order 
gained ascendancy until it was accepted by the masses. To the 
degree that the authority in such an order was found to benefit 
and regulate the masses for their general good, it remained stable 
and firm. 

Such an order, however, always maintained power by claims 
of authority from a transcendental kingdom, where higher wisdom 
and higher power existed. The leaders at this stage were always 
those who possessed a special attribute or the ability to interpret 
the orders from the other world. Through this attribute they 
maintained their control over the masses, issuing orders according 
to their stage of enlightenment. If we search for evidence of 
psychical phenomena in the early books of the Old Testament, 
which is in reality a history of primitive peoples, and compare the 
findings with the study of present day mediumship, and its accept- 
ance by naive minds of to-day, we have a mental picture of how 
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simple folk could be controlled by a comparative few. To the 
degree that such control was wise and beneficial to that particular 
people, it maintained and perpetuated itself. 

So man multiplied, his desires increased, his life and social 
order became more complex, and often the orders from those in 
authority came in conflict with the natural inherent sense of 
justice, until unrest crept in and disorder reigned. The situation 
grew from bad to worse until man became a mere plaything of 
the gods. Through the laws, orders, and punishments instituted 
by the leaders, who were the priest craft or their agents, control 
by this order was maintained. The final outcome of these con- 
ditions, though long in developing, was a revolt by the masses 
from conditions which had become intolerable to the individuals. 

New light now appears on the horizon. A few individuals, far 
in advance of the masses in development, began to conceive an 
orderly universe, based upon an observation of the phenomena of 
nature. Conclusions were drawn from cause and effect with its 
established order, in which man proved truth to himself by his 
ability to repeat over and over again the phenomena, through 
control of conditions governing that order. These individual 
orders and their known governing conditions were called laws. 
They were produced under certain conditions which were known, 
and the method by which they were produced was called science, 
or scientific method. In other words, the new order, science, was 
called into being and recognized as such by man’s ability to 
repeat these phenomena over and over again. The results of 
these experiments and their governing conditions added to the 
data of sense in an orderly way, and the more science penetrated 
the mysteries of the physical world the more order was observed. 
Each individual order, however, was limited by conditions which 
made that orderly reappearance possible, and the limits within 
which order was made possible were noted and classified. 

Uniformity of order was observed by man governing a wide 
degree of the phenomena of nature in all branches of scientific 
observation. The branches of geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
etc., were observed to have had the same orderly action. Man’s 
physical constitution was finally reduced to terms of order. 
Muscle, bone, blood, brain and nervous tissue were reduced to 
their individual minute parts, caught, caged and labeled by the 
keepers of chemistry, until there was no way of refuting their 
conclusions. Localizing areas of the brain, where such areas con- 
trolled the actions of the periphery of the body, was the next 
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step. Brain being the seat of consciousness, as well as the seat 
of control for the periphery of the body, was the final force which 
placed man and his consciousness in this general materialistic 
outlook. 

Out of this grew the materialistic conception of the universe. 
It was in reality the result of the revolt against that old or 
transcendental order, where authority was confined within a priest 
craft and its many ramifications. From this time on science 
gradually took control, and with her feelings of revolt against 
anything which did not adjust itself to law and order, through 
the appeal to the data of sense perception, there could and would 
be no traffic with the old order. With this new conception also 
was swept away the idea of man’s spiritual nature. Conscious- 
ness perished with the death of man’s physical body. Religious 
authority lost its hold on the minds of men, and science and 
authority went hand in hand. Since this time science has main- 
tained its control. This perpetuation of control has been con- 
tingent upon the ability of science further to penetrate the 
mysteries of the physical world and still retain its stability in 
law and order. 

Today, however, science has reached a point where we witness 
an unusual situation. We are facing the amazing fact that 
science, in its own field of endeavor, has been forced to go outside 
the realm of sense data and place some agents, as orderly in their 
action, in a supersensible world. These agents are really meta- 
physical in their conception. They do not exist as far as physical 
sense data are concerned. The motive for this is to construct and 
maintain order in an orderly sequential materialistic universe. 
We are now beginning to be aware of a struggle within the ranks 
of science herself. It is the beginning of an effort to maintain 
an orthodoxy in science. This authority has never been seriously 
questioned since its victory over that old and capricious order. 
It now is to face a struggle, and unless it realizes its true pur- 
pose, the pursuit of truth for truth’s sake, it indeed will reap the 
same reward as its old enemy, the priest craft. The growing 
orthodoxy in science is really, in effect, a priest craft, whose 
name is power, whose God is science, and whose purpose is 
control. 

Truth, through all the different periods of man’s expression, 
has always had a few faithful followers. Self sacrificing and 
devoted lovers of truth, willingly gave their all, following any 
clue, and in turn cheerfully gave to mankind the results of such 
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labors. These are they to whom posterity brings rich offerings 
of its homage and respect. 

So it is at this period, we find a few pure scientific pioneers, 
as they are, seeking the old and despised field of psychical phe- 
nomena for further enlightenment. We begin now an orderly 
investigation by serious and capable minds—those who have been 
trained in science and are familiar with the methods of science. 
These observations were prompted by the illogicalness of their 
position. They were appealing to sense data, with their causal 
agents located outside the field of sense perception. The further 
these investigations were pursued, the more apparent it became 
that either the causal agents were outside of man’s personality 
and the field of his consciousness, or the individual possessed 
latent faculties that were unfolding or could be unfolded for a 
wider degree and field of perceptive consciousness. 

These two viewpoints developing naturally have their devotees, 
two distinct groups thus typified: one class has accepted the spir- 
itistic conception with laws governing its expression, while the 
other class is more inclined toward the conception of the extension 
of perceptive consciousness with laws governing its expression. 
Within these two classes are found a host who are interested and 
waiting to be led. Their interest however is passive, the cause of 
which is a force which may be peculiar to our form of development 
in this country. This is discussed later in the theme. 

It seems difficult for many in these two groups to realize, that 
perhaps those who expound the conception of the extension of 
perceptive consciousness may be clearing the way for a better 
expression and a clearer understanding of those who perceive the 
truth to be in a spiritistic interpretation of these phenomena. 
One really supplements the other. Capacity for reception must 
be developed, and the order for the unfoldment of that capacity 
must be known as a condition for its unfoldment. The clarifica- 
tion of these conditions must be had in classification, before causal 
agents can be isolated and identified. This is pure science in the 
method, and it is “ up to” the individual whether he use or abuse 
it. In this country there is a vast throng looking toward these 
two groups for leadership, once that leadership is established in 
authority and respectability. 

In a complex order of civilization, such as has been developed 
in America, money is the ruling God and the thing most desirable 
to acquire. It is merely the medium through which all else is 
obtained. Psychical research or any phase of psychical investi- 
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gation, as a distinct or separate field of research, has no caste or 
claims in the minds of leaders today. It is felt that the major 
problem involved in these phenomena was settled long ago. Scien- 
tists, as well as the leaders in all walks of life, are loth to ally 
themselves with any form of psychical investigation whatever. 
To those who have any passive interest, in a large majority of 
cases, there is a resistance developed through a feeling of self- 
protection. That self-protection is against a fixed order which 
is rooted in materialism and nurtured by that general commodity 
—money. 

In America every man is potentially a ruler. There are no 
limits set to his aspirations. Here in America we have no fixed 
order governed by heredity, such as we find in the older countries. 
Our social system is greatly dependent upon our commercial 
system and that system money controls. Our social order has 
not been imposed by Divine authority, nor has its barriers, where 
inherited blood qualities determine to a great extent opportu- 
nities and position for its people. 

With a materialistic order of life, the chief aim is to satisfy 
personal ambition and gratify physical sensations. Man perishes 
with his physical body, is the materialistic outlook on life. There 
is nothing to be had beyond the grave. Consciousness of self 
ceases at this point. If then, the purposes of man are the fore- 
going, it now becomes evident that his energies will be chiefly 
utilized toward acquiring that which will most centrally meet his 
demands. It matters not what angle the aspiration, the ambition, 
the impulse or the desire may take, in the development of our 
institutions of America, it always seems contingent upon money. 
Money is the great commodity to possess. It has the vast crys- 
tallizing power through which ambition may reap wide-spread, 
continuous and satisfactory expression. It is the medium by 
which man may promulgate and develop his most cherished hopes. 
Only too often individuals find themselves blocked in fulfilling a 
worthy mission, by the lack of that coéperating force which is 
in our general and far reaching commodity of great power—and 
that commodity is money. 

One immediately becomes aware of certain fundamental facts. 
One is indubitably aware that there is a great cohesive force which 
holds all resisting elements together. It matters not to what end 
they are crystallized in opposition, they find their primitive urge 
through their great desire for power. Power means the ability 
to overcome the restraint upon their ambitions, and when the field 
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of endeavor is accepted by the authority of an already accepted 
respectable order, man finds sympathy and coéperation in that 
order. He also finds the will, the desire, the lack of fear in the 
masses, who accept him and assist his efforts of expression. He 
not alone finds this, but he also finds sympathy and help 
from the leaders in whatever field of general acceptance it 
may be. . 

The investigations of psychical phenomena have, as yet, very 
little to offer which can be quickly woven into our utilitarian 
order of life. It is not seen how the findings can be further used 
for the gratification of the senses. It is not known how such may 
be used for further progress in our present development, where 
greed is the native impulse, and where the commercial conflict is 
crass and cruel to the extreme. Side by side with this apparent 
lack of utility is the consciousness of the victory over that old 
and capricious order, which had authority in the ancient priest 
craft. This picture, and the elements which go to comprise the 
ensemble, is ever before the minds of our leaders of today. It 
weaves itself into the fabric and adjusts itself comfortably and 
firmly, side by side with those primitive impulses and instincts 
which are man’s inherited foundation in ignorance, to make up the 
resistant will of a materialistic outlook. That resistant will radi- 
ates far out from our leaders of particular groups, into the rank 
and file of our masses. 

Science as organized today is an orthodox institution. It is 
ever widening its influence and control over the masses. Instead 
of the lonely and scientific student of the past, we see the devel- 
oped scientific organizer, directing groups of investigators whose 
pathways of observation often pursue widely different directions. 
They often converge and overlap, however, and this overlapping 
would cause no end of confusion if it were not for the trained and 
astute director. Such service is of recognized worth now, in our 
commercial, political, and social institutions. Such institutions 
are seeking the guidance and help of scientifically trained indi- 
viduals. Today we find a man isolated in some original research, 
tomorrow we find the same man at the head of some department of 
a large institution whose branches are interlocking, and whose 
outlook is wide and broad in its commercial scope. 

This then is harmonious and sympathetic. It has a respect- 
able assent, not only by the leaders of these different institutions, 
but by the whole mass of our population. It is respectable, it is 
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accepted, and is known to be worthy, by the blessings it has 
produced and showered on our people. 

Psychical research, in its historical associations, is harking 
back to an order which was intolerable. Because of this, in the 
minds of a dominant majority, it is labeled not respectable. 
Neither is it worthy of even a hearing, this is the attitude of this 
widely ramified controlled system. It matters not from what 
source the opposition comes, its root is traceable to the same 
general starting point. We find active opponents in all well- 
organized branches of our national life. When we search to find 
the cause we are met with the same general and vague expressions. 
They answer to the same conceptions, lack of respectability, lack 
of usefulness. Authority in our national order gives not its assent 
therefore ;—the appeal for investigation meets but inertia on 
the part of our people. This force is traceable to all concrete 
branches of human endeavor. From the religious to the political, 
and including the social, economical and financial, we find a crys- 
tallized oposition, the source of which is found to be in the con- 
trolling power—money. 

It is now not difficult to see why psychical research is unable 
to gain support for a thorough concrete investigation. It must 
have the support of its people in the same manner as other 
branches of investigation. That support must be convertible in 
the same terms, before psychic phenomena can reveal their useful- 
ness and purpose in the universe. In other words, the blessings 
of money must be showered upon the investigations of psychical 
research ere it can codrdinate and correlate its findings over the 
wide and divergent ficlds of its observations. 

Let us stop for a moment and visualize two individuals repre- 
sentative of two general classes. First, the typical student of 
science. Here is one of an inquiring turn of mind, as well as 
scientific trend. After a long period of preparation, he finds 
himself, through his own efforts, in a position of great power. 
He is able to wield that power successfully, with great benefits 
to himself as well as material benefits to others. Principal 
among these are the emoluments which give to him and his family 
safety, comfort and ease and also give him entry into a se- 
lect social order, where cultural enjoyments are to be found. 
Can you hope easily to attract such an one to a field of asso- 
ciation and endeavor, where danger lurks, where suffering ensues 
from loneliness and loss of caste, and where self-sacrifice and self- 
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denial are necessary? I say No. Only a few have there been, 
throughout the history of mankind, who were of such texture as 
to be willing to lead or to follow along such a perilous pathway. 
In many instances, men of this type have seen and felt the impli- 
cations involved in certain facts that have been brought to their 
notice. Yet, the fear for the authority in their associations, and 
what it would mean to their position and its material outlook 
determines the inertia and ofttimes produces an active resistance. 
This is not mere assumption on my part. The picture has been 
painted from an actual experience I have had with a very worthy 
scientific brother, who is a director of a commercial enterprise. 
He admitted his lack of moral courage. He knew and has felt, to 
a degree, the bitter and unreasoned resistance existing in his own 
fold. Sad but true, and their name is legion. 

Second, we have the man of the type which follows and is an 
organic unit in our smoothly running social machinery. This 
type is rather low in the scale. A worker, whose duty it is to 
follow instructions, the responsibility of which falls on the in- 
structor. When he is asked to lend support in one way or an- 
other, two active opposing concepts immediately show their force. 
One is fear of authority, and the other is the fear of being denied 
further means of gratifying his physical sensations. These very 
pertinent questions are forthcoming. What good is there in it 
all for me? Wherein will it help me to be more successful in 
business? What will my boss think? What will my friends say? 
Will they think I am losing my head? It is against the expressed 
teachings of my religion. No, I have too much common sense. 
This too has been the gist of my own personal experience with 
these naive types. 

It narrows itself down to a lack of moral courage. Fear 
develops in both general types from one angle or another, and 
tracing any of these angles to its components, in our national life, 
we find the center in a given point. That given point is at the 
seats of authority, which control the blessings of that authority. 
The blessings inherent in that authority are the things which most 
deem the desirable commodities to possess, in order to gratify 
ambition. This means gold, through which all else is obtainable. 

The foregoing analysis seems to me to warrant this general 
conclusion. This analysis is based upon a rather wide experience 
as an active student of this subject, which has given me con- 
tact and associations of wide scope, and from this experience my 
analysis and conclusions are drawn. 
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What psychical investigation needs most in this country is a 
large and expressive support. Psychical investigation must be 
independent through this very means. If the great mass of the 
public, as well as the leaders of our social, intellectual, and com- 
mercial groups could feel support and protection in the knowledge 
that psychical investigation was receiving a large enough fund to 
make it independent, the whole aspect of the opposition would 
change. It would be realized that it was independent and its 
work would broaden and continue. Men of ability and capacity 
would offer their help and coéperation with a feeling of support 
and protection. Expressions of the real findings and implications 
would be frank and open. They would not be couched in ambig- 
uous terms, which are mystifying and confusing to those already 
willing to take a step forward. “ Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again”, has more force at this time than many now realize. Na- 
ture is working in design and is not capricious, so man will be the 
happier and more progressive when he finds it profitable to work 
in harmony toward nature’s design, rather than against it. This 
is made possible only when man is willing to seek earnestly and be 
persistent in his efforts to learn more of the teleology of his being. 

It is in these investigations and their findings, correlated and 
coordinated with other branches of investigation, that man will 
find data for understanding many of the mysteries of life. 

This, my good friend, is the result of my humble effort. ‘Take 
it and do with it what you will. If it is a help to anyone, well 
and good. If not, it at least is the best I have to offer. Greet- 
ings, and blessings be upon you in your efforts for truth. 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 


“ Stanford University California, Aug. 8—The chair of psy- 
chic phenomena at Stanford University today received a bequest 
of $400,000 from the estate of the late Thomas Welton Stanford 
of Melbourne, Australia, a brother of the late Leland Stanford, 
founder of the university. 


“ The fund will be used in an effort to establish fully whether 
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there is any merit in the contention of many persons that the liv- 
ing can communicate with the dead. 

* Before his death T. W. Stanford delved deeply into the sub- 
ject and professed implicit belief in the possibility of communi- 
cation between the living and the dead.” 

The news sheets of August 8th bore the above announcement 
to the world at large. To psychic researchers there was no elc- 
ment of surprise in the information, as it was well known that 
Mr. T. W. Stanford had long been interested in mediumship and 
the religious movement of Spiritualism. But it is welcome evi- 
dence that those who start from the religious bent to take an 
interest in psychic matters may feel the value, if not even the 
need, of scientific support for the facts which they have taken so 
largely on faith, religiously. There is a difference of attack on 
the problem which is very often misunderstood as causing an 
irreconcilable conflict. Yet a considerable number of persons, 
steadily increasing, is able to maintain its scepticism as to un- 
proved matters and at the same time accept and use the proved, 
in the psychic field as elsewhere, and assist in the support of the 
inquiry that shall further extend the bounds of the known as they 
encroach upon the hitherto unknown and uncharted. The history 
of science depicts a gradual encroachment of this sort, from the 
very beginning. So late as the 1850’s, and even the 1860’s, our 
forebears were being instructed in “ natural philosophy ”, with 
illustrative experiments in chemistry and physics, as they are now 
known, to point the moral and adorn the tale. The chemist and 
physicist of the more recent school is often far from caring to 
be classified as a “ philosopher ” of any sort and manifests scorn 
for the philosophies that still try to map the undiscovered country 
without line or compass. It is a very brief time since “ mental 
philosophy ” gave birth to psychology, her daughter. Now that 
she is being credited with a second daughter, psychics, long re- 
garded as a mere step-child or a foundling, it is to be hoped that 
there will be still others with a sense of fair play who will see to 
the endowment of the young science. Our own organization could 
at once make forward strides in the solution of some of its most 
vexing and important problems were the two aspects of our work 
endowed each with at least a million dollars, that we might pros- 
ecute continuously the study of the processes of mediumship both 
material and mental, to say nothing of telepathy, hypnosis, vi- 
sions, dreams, et cetera, and the problems that arise with refer- 
ence to unbalanced psychics. 
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Stanford University, founded as a memorial to the young 
Leland Stanford, Jr., has always had an endowment for psychic 
research but thus far has produced but one volume of records, 
and these concerned mainly with the elementary problems of telep- 
athy. There has been no great activity centering in the de- 
partment, no doubt owing to its isolation from sympathetic co- 
workers. If the present addition of funds enables Dr. Coover to 
associate one or more assistants in his department and train them 
into efficient helpers, further progress may be expected. With 
the encouragement that the activity at Harvard University may 
impart, on a much smaller endowment, it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Coover may be so supported. 

Hitherto, the universities have been too apt to take the atti- 
tude: “ Beware the universe,—if it includes psychics and psychic 
research!” If Mr. Thomas Welton Stanford has contributed 
toward the overcoming of that attitude in any degree, he is a 
public benefactor whose benefaction will be far better and more 
justly valued a hundred years hence. 


eS ss #«& 


In outlining for our readers the Report of the First Inter- 
national Congress of Psychic Research, we are spared the neces- 
sity of summarizing the reports of Mme. Bisson, the worker with 
Eva C. and discoverer of “ Ectoplasmic substance ” ; of Dr. Geley, 
and Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing; for their published work with 
Eva C. is known to America. The reports of work with Mr. 
Franek Kluski in Poland, with Willy S. and Frau Silbert in Ger- 
many, we have been translating for the readers of our Journal 
from time to time and shall continue to present serially as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

The newer members will find in our Journal of December, 
1921, the list of papers presented at that Congress. Of these, 
the reports of Mrs. Helen de G. Salter and the Rev. Drayton 
Thomas on psychic trance work and book-tests are not new to 
psychic research readers, being based upon work already pub- 
lished in Proc. S. P. R. for December, 1919, April and July, 
1921, Journal of the S. P. R. for May, 1921, and “ The Earthen 
Vessel ” by Lady Glenconner. 

Miss F. R. Scatcherd, who is now a member of the Crewe 
Circle Committee, presented a paper on “ Skotography, Thought 
Photography, and Allied Phenomena.” Miss Scatcherd has been 
an investigator for 20 years; she was associated in Wm. T. 
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Stead’s popular efforts in psychic inquiry. Her paper defines 
Skotographs as “dark graphs” and the ordinary images as 
“light graphs.” The Skotographic images are obtained without 
the camera. “ Psychographs ” she terms “ extras ” obtained on 
an ordinary photograph taken in the presence of a psychic, e. g., 
Mr. Hope. 

She gave an illustrated lecture on Skotographs and Psycho- 
graphs, and appended a report from Dr. Lindsay Johnson as to 
his experiences in the Crewe Circle séances. Dr. Johnson is an 
M. A., M. D., and a member of learned societies in various coun- 
tries of Europe, member of the “ Magic Circle,” author of “ The 
Mammalian Eye” and of “ Colour Photography.” He was one 
of the experts in the Dreyfus Case and is especially experienced 
in judging forgeries in writing and in photography. We append 
his report, as it bears upon the much-discussed Crewe Circle 
problem. 


Dr. Linpsay JoHnson’s Recorp or CREWE SEANCES 


I arrived at Mr. Buxton’s house at Crewe on Sept. 18th at 
4 p.m. Miss Scatcherd, Mr. Hope, Mrs. Buxton and myself sat 
down at a round table with nothing on it. We put an unopened 
box of Imperial 0.25 plates on it (which I had previously pur- 
chased at Sands and Hunter in London), we then joined hands. 

After that we all placed our hands on the unopened box of 
plates for about ten seconds, and then, taking them into a dark 
room I removed the middle packet of four, and after putting on 
each plate an identification mark, and writing my name on it, I 
inserted two of them into two metal slides, and two were placed 
in Mr. Hope’s wooden double slide. We then went into the studio 
and Mr. Hope’s pair of plates were exposed on Miss Scatcherd 
and myself. 

I then inserted each of my metal slides in my camera and after 
withdrawing the shutter I got Mrs. Buxton to uncap the lens for 
our portrait. I refused to allow anyone to approach the camera 
and closed the shutters of the slides myself and developed them 
myself in the dark room. 

We repeated the process with four other plates and I devel- 
oped all eight plates myself. I never allowed the plates to be 
touched by Mr. Hope, nor did I lose sight of them for an instant. 
The two plates which Mr. Hope used in his camera showed no 
sign of anything beyond our figures and the curtain behind, which 
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I carefully examined both in front and behind, the instant befure 
sitting down. 

Three of the eight plates which I exposed and developed my- 
self had additions. One showed a white aura disc, the other two 
showed faces, one the face of an infant with a second face par- 
tially concealed behind it, while the other showed the face of a 
young man draped in an opaque white veil. 

There was no possibility of any tampering with the plates by 
anyone. Nor was there any possibility in Mr. Hope, or any other 
person, throwing an image on to the plate by mechanical means, 
or exchanging any of the plates for others. 

I further examined the studio and the dark room to see 
whether there was any X-ray apparatus, phosphorescent plates 
or cardboard and I found absolutely nothing. Moreover the pre- 
cautions which I took did away with the possibility of any double 
exposure or projection of any image by any means, either by 
printing by a camera or contact, by phosphorescent lights or 
X-ray or any other means known to conjurers. 

At 11:30 to-day we placed a box of 9x12. cm. plates which 
I had purchased in London, the day before, on the table, and we 
clasped hands and held the box (unopened) for a few seconds. 
Then without opening the box I took it myself into the dark room 
and developed all four plates in the middle packet (of three) at 
once, in‘four separate dishes. I selected the middle packet so 
that if any tricks had been employed they would have affected 
the outside packet. Two of the plates after development and 
fixing showed no trace of anything, only clear glass remained. 
Of the two remaining plates (the middle pair) one showed four 
clearly perceptible heads all of the same person—and one a 
larger head identical with the one I had found on the plate with 
the portraits of Miss Scatcherd and myself (which we developed 
the day before). 

As I took every precaution to avoid Mr. Hope or any other 
person getting access to the plates or projecting or printing any 
image on them—all trickery is completely ruled out of court. I 
consider that these images of faces are formed by some unknown 
power or force on the plate, the faces themselves being in- 
visible to any of us—the images only being seen on the plates. 
Having been an amateur photographer for many years and an 
author of several works on photography and a member of the 
Magic Circle (a Society to which all the leading conjurers be- 
long), I am in a position to know the faking tricks known to 
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photographers and conjurers and I can solemnly swear there is 
no trick in existence which can account for the faces found on 
the plates by development. Moreover I purchased the Continental 
size of plates which I believe they (the mediums) would not 
possess. 

Whether they were produced unconsciously by the “ egos ” of 
the sitters or by a spirit power outside the visible material uni- 
verse I cannot say, but that these forms were not produced by 
any artifice or trick on the part of any human being I am pre- 
pared to take oath and affirm in the most solemn manner. If any 
one can tell me how one can produce the face of a person on a 
plate in an unopened packet which I developed myself in a dark 
room, I should like to know it. 


(Signed) Lrnpsay Jounson, M.S., M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
Crewe, 19th Sept. 1920. 


Miss Scatcherd’s courage and her convictions go hand in 
hand. We would that that spirit might become the rule amongst 
our own countrymen, and that devotion to the research in which 
we are engaged might sustain many amateurs in the collection of 
valuable matter upon which the expert may work toward at least 
hypothetical conclusions. 


* *- * 





A brief paper on Telepathy or Spiritism, by Dr. J. Zeehan- 
delaar and Mr. Y. C. H., presented an argument based upon the 
study of a series of 5 private séances in London, two with Mr. A. 
Vout Peters, two with Miss Violet Ortner, and one with Mr. 
Carmock. 

The sitter was a young Dutch bank manager who had been 
living and working in Pretoria where his young wife, A. B., 
suddenly died after 8 days’ illness. 

The paper presents a tabulated outline of the results, classi- 
fied as “ good” and “ very good” and they are good results of 
the familiar sort in subjective psychic work. 

In conclusion, the authors quote Mr. Hubert Wales, as 
follows: 

“They (viz. the observations recorded in this paper) appear 
in particular to make it gratuitous to invoke the agency of dis- 
carnate minds to account for knowledge . . . of facts in the past, 
emerging as the memories of someone deceased, when they are all 
known to a single living person.” 
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Say they, “ to assume this extension of the term ‘ Telepathy ’” 
would not lead us to accept the theory of the ‘ cosmic memory ’” 
or ‘cosmic reservoir,’ which theory claims the existence of a 
sort of storehouse where all thoughts of every individual are pre- 
served; it therefore does not assume the possibility of communi- 
cation between two individual minds (as telepathy does). It fails 
to explain how the medium manages to select the very thoughts 
applicable to the case of the sitter. 


“ By the foregoing we do not mean to say that we are prepared 
to accept without further evidence any of these theories but we 
certainly do mean to draw attention to it as a sign-post and a 
warning to remind researchers that there is many a slip between 
the cup of telepathy in its original sense and the lip of spiritual- 
ism. We are fully aware that, by the foregoing we are looked 
upon—both by the critics who consider the whole affair as a huge 
fraud and by the spiritualists who apply the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis to this whole field of psychical research—as researchers who 
have lost their scientific balance; as to the first category, we do 
not mind their opinion. With regard to the other category we 
are sorry to state it: because, according to our opinion, they 


overlook the fact that—only by as critically sifting and doubt- 
ing as the scientific mind is able to do—there is a possibility of 


ultimately proving the correctness of their hypothesis, if it really 
should be the right one.” 


** * * 


Mr. B. P. Wadia, of India and the Theosophical movement, 
well-known in America as a lecturer and preacher, presented a 
paper for the Congress upon “ The Psychical Researcher in 
Ancient India.” 

“The basis of research and experimentation for the psychical 
student of to-day, is the medium in the séance room. Now, 
mediums were known in the ancient temples, but they were of a 
very different type. Next, there was a system of psychical cul- 
ture in vogue, which many enthusiasts practised, and a number of 
the earnest among them obtained very successful results, and re- 
corded them. We have in existence records of generations of 
Seers, reliable and otherwise, good, bad and indifferent. 

“Individuals gave themselves up for training as sensitives. 
According to rules they practised scientifically the art of seership 
and became clairvoyants, clairaudients, and obtained various 
powers of levitation and the like. This art had two main branches 
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—meta-physiology and meta-psychology. The former dealt with 
material instruments and their functions and faculties; the 
second with the unfolding of human consciousness, by stages and 
gradations—each stage beginning in unconsciousness and flower- 
ing into absolute self-consciousness. This division has brought 
into existence the well-known forms Hatha Yoga and Raja Yoga, 
in their multifarious expressions. 

“Similarly, the Medium, pressed into the service of the 
student and the curious or superstitious public, had to undergo 
training. When the art of mediumship was regarded as high and 
sacred, the training for mediumship was strict and detailed. 
These mediums were carefully prepared to communicate super- 
physically and give messages. I am told that the rules of train- 
ing, and details for such preparation are not altogether lost, and 
that obscure volumes yield the necessary information 

The psychical researcher of to-day is very much at the 
mercy of the medium; most students have often suffered because 
of the paucity of reliable mediums, and highly unsatisfactory 
conditions in which even the few reliable mediums have to work. 
Is it possible for us to adopt the ancient methods of training 
mediums along right lines, suitable to modern conditions? The 
second question is—are there at least a few among the psychical 
researchers, with adequate leisure and resources, to undertake 
their own psychical development and gain for themselves the 
faculty of true Seership 

“ A body like this Congress ought to seek and establish a set 
of rules for (1) the search for the right type of Medium; (2) the 
training of the Medium; (3) the maintenance and upkeep of the 
Medium; (4) the use a Medium should be put to. These four 
things were well observed in the ancient world 

“Has the time come or not for the psychical researcher to 
start a serious discussion and thereafter adopt some plan to 
realise two great ideas? First, can we or can we not start some 
scheme for the establishing of an institution, where selected me- 
diums may be trained and then used for the specific purpose of 
investigation of the supernormal, of understanding its laws in 
reference to man and the universe, of publishing the results of 
these investigations as a reliable contribution to the advance of 
knowledge? ” 

(To which we are in a position to reply, “ Indeed yes! Our 
Society has been formed for that precise purpose.’’) 

-“ Secondly, will at least a few earnest and devoted psychical 
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researchers show their willingness to train themselves into sensi- 
tiveness and endeavour themselves to become Seers? ” 

He adds a timely note of admonition, however, that it is well 
to bear in mind: 

“ As one who knows something about both these matters, I 
cannot help striking a serious note of warning, and sincerely to 
advise that great diligence and steady pursuit be employed to 
unearth the real rules of life and conduct, both for the training 
of mediums and for the self-training of sensitives, and that 
greater care and precaution be taken before practise is under- 
taken and practical experimentation resorted to.” 

On the eve of the Second Congress, it is opportune to call 
attention to the points raised and suggestions and topics dis- 
cussed at the First. Haply we can discover marks of progress. 
In a later number we shall briefly note Dr. Griinewald’s contri- 
butions upon psycho-physical laboratory equipment in 1921. 


* * ** 


“ Light ” for July 7th carries the following paragraph that 
can but amaze and amuse, while it enlightens :-— 

‘“* Members and friends of the British College of Psychic Sci- 
ence were privileged on Wednesday, 27th ulto., to hear from Mr. 
Harry Price a detailed account of eleven séances recently con- 
ducted with a new sensitive Stella C. . . . The progressive devel- 
opment of phenomena and the construction of new registering 
instruments were a matter of deep interest to the members of 
the audience.” .. . 

The writer of the paragraph commends, also, the “ detailed, 
careful records ” which Mr. Price has reported of the early stages 
of Stella C’s mediumship, which may yield “ valuable guidance for 
others ” studying similar cases in time to come. Mr. Price has 
evidently acquired a due respect for detailed reports of all stages 
of investigation—even the preliminary ones when tools and instru- 
ments may easily be tampered with or tinkered if they be not kept 
under the experimenter’s own eye and responsibility. He is now 
experimenting with an apparatus he has designed and named the 

“ telekinetoscope ”, but of this part of his work with Stella C. 
no report is as yet forthcoming. 

The psychic, Stella, is twenty-two years of age, of good phy- 
sique, health and appearance. She is non-professional, and, up to 
the beginning of the Price experiments, had sat in no circles nor 
had experience of psychic research or spiritualism. Well-known 
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sitters of both types have sat in her series of circles, since Mr. 
Price’s attention was called to the spontaneous telekinesis that was 
occurring in her environment. Stella C. is not paid for this work. 

We learn the facts we give herewith from G. E. W’s account 
in “ Light ”, June 16th, 1923. 

The conditions under which the sittings have been held are 
said to have been such as to preclude either conscious or uncon- 
scious fraud on the part of the medium. We are, however, in 
G. E. W’s brief article, not given the fulness of detail that enables 
us to judge of this for ourselves. The lighting conditions reported 
are adequate for reasonable observation :—* a 60-watt lamp in a 
ruby well glass, which enables the limbs of the medium and sitters 
to be distinctly seen.” Visual control was augmented by tactile 
control, Mr. Price on one side and some other sitter on the other 
holding the psychic’s hands. Foot control was likewise estab- 
lished and only remitted when the table rose and moved about and 
the circle was obliged to follow. 

One very notable phenomenon was the drop in temperature in 
the séance room during sittings. In sitting No. 1, the indicator 
showed that though the temperature of the room was at first 60 
degrees F., it dropped to 49° F. during the sitting and, at the 
end, though the room had remained closed and contained several 
persons, the thermometer registered only 62° F. The familiar 
* cool breeze ” was experienced by the circle. This sort of thing 
occurred at most of the sittings. 

The first five séances were devoted exclusively to the movement 
of different types of tables. An oaken one, weighing 43™% lbs., 
was six times levitated in the second sitting, and once laterally 
moved three feet, while levitated. A smaller deal table weighing 
about 12 lbs., hexagonal in shape, with three legs, was levitated, 
at the third séance, to a height of four feet from the floor, the 
sitters having to rise to their feet and stretch their hands above 
their heads to keep contact with the top of the table. This table 
was completely broken up, in the course of the experiments, the 
legs wrenched loose and the top cracked across on a line where the 
wood had been entirely sound. The estimated force required to 
break this top, “6 in. thick and 2 ft. 3 in. across, was 100 Jbs. 

In the fourth sitting, the larger table was used and “ three of 
the sitters, including a gentleman of powerful physique, endeav- 
ored to depress the table” when tipped away from the medium 
and resting on two legs. The medium had finger contact only, 
but the force of at least 250 lbs. was unavailing to weight the 
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table down. No statement is made as to the angle and the rela- 
tion of the weight of the table to the center of gravity, however. 

At the sixth sitting an attempt was made to establish rapport 
with the controlling intelligence. Lights were obtained, brilliant 
flashes lasting about half a second, somewhat resembling the 
sparks from a Wimshurst machine. 

At the following sitting, a mouth organ was blown at least 
8 times and a writing pad was marked with several crosses and 
less definite penciled marks. The implements had been placed 
under the table and the conditions carefully guarded to preclude 
anyone bringing in a duplicate mouth organ. Nothing is said in 
the account about the possible duplication of pad and pencil. 

At the eighth and subsequent sittings, a specially prepared 
table was used, which comprised an inner and an outer table, the 
adjacent faces of their respective tops grooved to fit, and the two 
so arranged that a shelf some distance above the floor line on the 
inner one could not be reached from outside after the tables were 
set up. A trap-door in the top of the inner table could be opened 
from within but not from without. It gave upon a square 
opening in the top table. 

On the shelf, preparatory to the sitting were placed objects: 
an autoharp which was twice twanged; a mouth organ that was 
blown several times, on different notes; and a rattle which was 
rattled. The latter and another toy were finally thrown out into 
the room through the trap-door. This door was opened on several 
other occasions, and once when it was open two sitters stretched 
a silk handkerchief firmly over the opening in the top table. The 
handkerchief was pressed up as if by invisible fingers. 

Mr. Harry Price is wisely waiting to complete his experiments 
and study the results rather than rush into print. 





THE EDITOR’S PAGE 
THE PROCEEDINGS FOR 1922. PART I. 


PRINTER’S BILL 


Dr. to the York Printing Company, York, Pa. August 21, 1923. 
To 600 copies of the Proceedings, 128 pp. and cover, 


16 additional pages, on a basis of 750 copies 
Author’s corrections, since May 31st 

13 Inserts, on a basis of 600 copies 

3 Line Cuts and 10 Halftones 

13 Inserts, for 150 additional copies............... 
Postage for mailing Proceedings 


$1,113.38 


DONATIONS TOWARD THE PUBLICATION FUND, 1923 


19. Mrs. E. B. Butler 

9. Miss Irene Putnam 
. 24. Dr. J. L. Rubenstein 
. 27. Catherine Griggs 
. 29. David Jameson 
. 31. Miss Irene Putnam 
. 10. Anonymous 
. 14. Oscar Herrmann 





PROCEEDINGS FOR 1922. PART II. 


Part II, which will conclude the Proceedings for 1922 will be 
issued and in the hands of our members before the end of this 
year, if all goes well. It will consist of about 350 pages, for 
which we are seeking the lowest possible bid. To defray the cost 
of publication we have on hand the balance of the above sub- 
scriptions, left over after paying for Part I. This is $216.62. 
The rest will have to come from our friends, in the form of sub- 
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scriptions to the Publication Fund, unless we sell some of our 
endowments. 


THE PROCEEDINGS FOR 1921 


The Proceedings for 1921, consisting of the Smead Case and 
the Keeler Slatewriting case, were billed to us during the current 
year, having been issued just before. 


PRINTER’S BILL 
Dr. to the York Printing Company, York, Pa. 
Proceedings, Vol. XV, for 1921 
Paper and cover $347.00 
Composition 1,727.50 
Author’s corrections 150.00 
Printing and binding 892.50 
21 Halftone plates 302.50 
Mailing and shipping 
Postage 


$3,536.01 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLICATION FUND TO DEFRAY 
THE COST OF THIS 


None to date. 

In September, 1923, we had to borrow $3,500.00 from the 
bank. This loan still remains unpaid and will have to be met by 
subscriptions to the Publication Fund or by the sale of some of 
our endowment securities. We are hoping there may be something 
of a balance at the end of this year which may be applied to this. 


THE PROCEEDINGS FOR 1923, STILL TO BE PUBLISHED 
Estimated Cost $2,500.00 


Funds to meet it. None. 

These Proceedings will have to be paid for by special sub- 
scriptions to the Publication Fund, or by the sale of endowment 
securities. There will be no balance at the end of 1923 which can 
be applied to this. 
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ee... ws ke deme te wa ee be ola eee $2,500.00 
To be paid for out of Member’s dues for 1924 $2,500.00 
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Associate members pay $5.00 a year and receive the monthly 
Journal which costs about $5,000.00 to print and mail. Members 
pay $10.00 a year and receive the Journal and the Proceedings ; 
$5.00 of their dues being devoted to the Journal and $5.00 to the 
Proceedings. 

We have about a thousand associates and members. It re- 
quires $5.00 a year from all of them to raise the necessary 
$5,000.00 a year to pay for the printing of the Journal. It re- 
quires the extra $5.00 a year that all the members pay to raise 
the $2,500.00 a year which is the minumum of requirement for 
the printing of the Proceedings. 

It is not necessary for members to write to enquire how the 
Society got into such a state. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” We are in such a state and have to get out of it. Your 
present officers, all paying members of the Society, are serving 
voluntarily and hoping to work out of the present distress, with 
the assistance of the friends of this work. 

The Society has a long and honorable record of the most dis- 
tinguished service in the United States to the cause of Psychical 
Research. Its publications and archives bear witness to this. 
Embarrassment is only temporary and we are confident there are 


enough people in this country, interested in this question, who are 
determined that the work shall go on unimpaired. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the 
Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for 
Psychical Research, 44 East 23rd St., New York. 


—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, 
Treasurer.” 


—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. 
Members, paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and 
the yearly Proceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the 
same in each; the Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for 
membership will be greatly appreciated. 

—The responsibility for statements, whether of fact or opinion, printed in the 
Journal, rests entirely with the writers thereof. Where, for good reason, the 
writer's name is withheld, it is preserved on file, and is that of a person 
apparently trustworthy. 





